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* Secular Institutes And The Opus Dei 


PauL CUMMINGS 


THE APPEARANCE of Secular Institutes marks one of the most 
important modern developments in the life of the Church. On 
Februrary 2, 1947, the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, gave these 
Institutes canonical status by the Apostolic Constitution Provida 
Mater Ecclesia, ‘a truly historic document in the internal life of the 
Church’, as L’Osservatore Romano called it, when some weeks 
later, on the 14th of March, it published the complete text. It is 
indeed a document of internal life, not only in the juridical sense 
of a decision concerning interior discipline, but in the deepest 
mystical and real sense. 
The decision to give effect to this new measure was not, of course, 
taken suddenly or without due consideration. It was the result 
of a long period of evolution. The fact is that since the second 
half of the past century, the various efforts at apostolic life appearing 
in the Church have emphasized the necessity of creating new forms 
of life (Provida). In 1900, with the new century, there was 
published a pontifical document regulating congregations with 
simple vows. ‘Their members were religious, but without the 
prerogatives—or the restrictions—of the orders with solemn vows. 
But this date, while representing an achievement insofar as the 
crystallization of already existing forms of life was concerned, 
also marked a point of departure for new forms in which the idea 
of the religious state was gradually being changed. The needs of the 
times, the active practice of the apostolate, the rhythm of modern 
existence, gave rise to some special forms of religious life in which 
the traditional framework of the religious state was?modified by 
the granting of privileges and dispensations. 
The Church followed with interest, and im fact sanctioned 
this evolution with her approval: but it had not regulated nor 
marked out a definite channel for this special situation, until the 
Constitution of Pius XII. In this official document, not only is 
- the activity of a new type of association of the faithful regulated, 
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but a new state of perfection, different from those which hitherto 
existed in Canon Law, is recognised. 


* * * * * 


Formerly the ‘status perfectionis adquirendae’ used to be 
considered as synonymous with the religious state. And now there 
appears a state of perfection—which consequently supposes the 
existence of a ‘special vocation from God’ (Provida)—in which 
none of the members are religious. 

Inherent in the religious state—a fact borne out by profession 
—is detachment from the world (contemptus saeculi), separation 
from the ordinary life of man, as much in a contemplative life 
. dedicated to prayer and sacrifice, as in an active life devoted to 
remedying the ills and needs of the world while remaining all the 
while separated from it. The religious is a man who has been born 
again to a new life, dying to the world and withdrawing from the 
life of the rest of his fellow-men. He becomes a holocaust for them. 
He dies both to and for the world. 

On the other hand a new form of the life of perfection has now 
arisen in the Father’s house ‘where there are many mansions’ 
(John 14, 2). The followers of this form of perfection are not 
religious, and, therefore, do not withdraw from the world but follow 
the evangelical counsels in its midst (Provida). The full con- 
sequences of this new life of perfection cannot yet be foreseen. It 
represents the latest evolution of these forms. 

The Church, by reason of her mission, has always sought to 
sanctify man. At the beginning it limited itself to transforming 
his interior life, this is always fundamental. For that purpose 
it had to withdraw him from his surroundings and even from all 
human intercourse. Thus arose the monks and anchorites. Later 
the Christian idea became compatible with a more or less ordinary 
life in the coenobia and monasteries. The Benedictine lives in 
community, prays and works in useful labour. Next the needs of 
apostolic action make it imperative to strike out, in small closely- 
knit groups, into the world. The convents appear, like outposts 
established by the Holy Spirit to preach in the cities. ‘The evolution 
continued and reached the point where these apostles ventured to go 
alone as lambs among wolves, This was the XVIth century. 
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@But they were still religious and strangers to the world. Now it is 
from the world itself that these apostles arise, who set out to 
sanctify all the ordinary activities of men. 

The sanctification of ordinary life is the keynote of the spirit 
of these Secular Institutes—for so they are called. In the Motu 
Proprio Primo feliciter (March 12, 1948), Pope Pius XII insists 
on the secular nature of this new mode of seeking perfection: 
‘Nothing of the full profession of Christian perfection, solidly 
based on the evangelical counsels and truly religious in substance, 
will be withdrawn, but (this) perfection is to be exercised and 
professed in the world; and consequently this perfection must be 
adapted to secular life in all such things as are lawful and not 
opposed to its duties and exercise.’ 

The Holy Father goes on to emphasize the other fundamental 
characteristic of these Institutes: their apostolic spirit towards 
which he says the whole life of the members must be turned. 

That the Church expects many of its sons and daughters— 
now perhaps working in one or other sphere of Catholic Action— 
to find a still higher lay vocation in her Secular Institutes, is made 
clear in the Instruction Cum Sanctissimus of March 19, 1948. 
In this document the Holy See points, out that the members of 
Secular Institutes, by reason of the state of perfection they profess 
and of their total consecration to the apostolate, ‘ad maiora evidenter 
vocantur’—are clearly called to greater things than those of the 
faithful who work in ordinary lay associations or in Catholic Action 
or in other pious activities (Cum Sanct. 10, a). 

It is not surprising then that, in obedience to the Church’s 

pwishes, the members of these Institutes, having given themselves 
wholly to the service of Christ, should in turn become ‘fishers 
of men’. Every order, congregation or institute approved by the 
Church has the elementary right of seeking vocations: a right which 
assures its continuity and its development in the service of souls. 

The members of Secular Institutes in particular are expected 
by the Church to exercise the apostolate in its broadest aspects 
and at the same time to seek for those vocations to their own 
ranks that God undoubtedly wants. 
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‘THE. OPUS DEI 


os 


Tue Opus Dei was founded in 1928 by Mgr. J. M. Escriva. 
It followed the normal course of canonical approval until on 
February 24, 1947, it received the Decree of Praise Primum 
Institutum and thus became the first of the Church’s Secular 
Institutes. The Holy Father crowned the canonical status of the 
Opus Dei by granting it the Decree of Final Approval, Primum 
inter Instituta on June 16, 1950. 

In it are found Christians of all social classes who being in the 
world, or rather being of the world since they are ordinary lay 
people, seek to perfect themselves and to make their fellow-men , 
better within the limits of their own spheres of activity, by means 
of the sanctification of their ordinary work and through the practice 
of the evangelical counsels and the observance of their own 
Constitutions. 

The Institute gives the means of sanctification, furnishes its 
members with the solid spiritual formation indispensable to an 
active life in the world, and provides them with the interior life 
necessary for those who aspire to be apostles in theirown professions. 
The members are encouraged to cultivate a spirit of constant prayer 
as the background to their everyday occupations. Juridically — 
their vocation may be ‘mixed’ but essentially they regard it as 
contemplative. The Founder of the Opus Dei often insists that 
a soul not truly contemplative would find it impossible to persevere © 
in the Institute. 

As a rule the Opus Dei does not act externally: its main corporate — 
function is wholly internal—that of giving spiritual formation to its 
members. Each member develops his own individual apostolate 
as an ordinary layman in his professional and social contacts. 
This apostolate is one of example, word and friendship, and is the 
apostolate characteristic of the spirit of the Opus Dei. 

In certain cases, which are always few, some of the members 
do act corporatively and as members of the Institute, e.g: in the © 
running of schools, University Hostels, etc. Activities of this 
nature are, practically speaking, the only type of external activity 
of the Opus Dei, as such. 


* * * * * * 
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A Feminine Section of the Opus Dei was founded in 1930. 
It is absolutely separated from the men’s section, so that in fact 
there are two completely independent—though parallel—institutes, 
each with its own independent hierarchy. As is natural in the 
apostolate the men work exclusively with men, and the women 
with women, there being no contact whatsoever between the 
members or activities of each section. Individually the women 
pursue the spirit of the Opus Dei: sanctification of ordinary work 
and an apostolate of friendship and example. Among the corporate 
works of this section are such activities as the publication of books 
and magazines, etc., and the running of hostels, colleges and 
retreat houses. . ; 


* * * * * * 


The work of the members of the Opus Del is not an ecclesiastical 
work: it is a profoundly Christian and apostolic activity of a 
professional, scientific, financial, social nature, etc. It is carried 
on in saeculo et ex saeculo and consequently by making use of the 
professions and occupations of each individual. Therefore those 
who cannot rise above the classical concept of the life of perfection 
will not understand the structure of the Opus Dei. Its members 
are not a special type of religious, for example, who filled with 
zeal, exercise the professions of lawyer, doctor, engineer, etc. 
They are genuine lawyers, doctors, engineers, etc., with all their 


professional enthusiasm and their characteristic mentalities, who 


have realized that their professions, and naturally their lives, 


-acquire their full sense and meaning when wholly directed to 


God and to the salvation of souls. 

Let us repeat it once more: the members of the Opus Dei are 
not religious. They profess the greatest respect and veneration 
for the secular priesthood and the religious state. But they remain 
laymen—for they feel that this is their vocation from God. If, 
for example, they do not wear a religious habit it is due to this 
simple fact: that they are not religious. They feel at home in the 
world (insofar as anyone can feel fully at home in this world: 


- let us say that like Chesterton they too can feel ‘home-sick at 


home’). They feel that they are in their natural surroundings; 
their professions and their lives come naturally to them: naturalness 


. is the keynote of their action. 
» Mi | 1 
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In the spirit of the Opus Dei people always work quietly, but 
without secrecy of any type. Their ideal is the hidden life of 
Jesus Christ, those thirty humble years of ‘professional’ work—of 
work sanctified. They frequently recall that for by far the greatest 
part of his life Our Lord passed unnoticed, sanctifying ordinary 
things and known to his fellow-men as ‘the carpenter’s son’. 
It is true, especially at the beginning, that not everyone has rightly 
understood this hidden life of the members of the Opus Dei. 
Its roots lie in that same characteristic of naturalness. As an 
organization fully approved by the Church, the Institute itself 
should be well known everywhere. This is natural and is what the 
Church and the Opus Dei desire. Membership, however, is 
a personal, private matter, affecting an individual not —be it noted 
—in his professional or social affairs, or in his political opinions, 
or in any external duty or allegiance, but only in his interior 
spiritual life, which it strengthens and intensifies. Here, too, 
naturalness—and the Church—demand that no obligation be 
placed on a man to publish to the world his personal and intimate 
affairs. Nor any obligation to secrecy. The members of the Opus 
Dei speak freely and naturally of their vocation to those to whom 
one speaks of intimate things. They speak of it often and effectively 
in the exercise of that apostolate of friendship and intimacy so 
characteristic of their spirit. 

The Opus Dei then is not a secret organization: it is an official 
society of the Church, recognised as such by Canon Law. Its 
ends are clear and precise: the sanctification of its members by 
means of the ordinary work they carry out in the most varied fields 
of human activity. 

This is fundamental. The spirit of the Opus Dei is that men 
are made to sanctify themselves through work. And laymen 
through Jay work. The members of the Opus Dei do not—could 
not—sanctify themselves outside their ordinary professional work. 
They sanctify their work by doing it perfectly, and so they sanctify 
themselves. This spirituality does not withdraw men from the 
world but brings them, purified, closer to it, teaches them that 
faithfulness to the hard, constantly-renewed task of each day 
and paves their high-road to heaven. 


* * * * * * 
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It can easily be seen that the depth of the interior spirit of 
Secular Institutes will find ready acceptance in this country where 
a broad and solid faith and piety have always been preserved amid 
the materialist currents of the modern world. For many of the 
Church’s children in Ireland these Institutes can provide a new and 
full vocation. And for all they can help to echo that gently insistent 
call to higher things—the ‘ascende superius’ of the Gospel—on the 
answer to which depend the depth and progress of our Catholic 
lives. 


There are souls whom God, in a way, constrains to enter 
on the way of perfection, and who, if they relaxed in thetr 
fervour, could not keep a middle course, but would immediately 
fall into the other extreme of sins, and for souls of this kind 
it is of the utmost necessity that they should watch and pray 
without ceasing: and in short, there is nobody whom luke- 
warmness does not injure—(Dominic Bannes, O.P., in his 
_ judgment on the case of St. Teresa of Avila.) 


The Grail 


PHILIPPA CRAIG 


A BUILDING is dependent upon its foundations. A tree is dependent 
upon its roots. The foundations of a building only keep the building 
in place and hold it up; they lend nothing to it. But the roots of a 
tree send up life into the branches. The Grail Movement is depen- 
dent upon the group of women who are its chief organisers, as a 
tree is dependent on its roots. 

Who and what are this group? 

‘| Most people refer to them as the “Ladies of the Grail’, though 
their official title is the English Society of the Grail. They are a 
secular institute, a term new enough to need explanation. 

Pope Pius XII. has given the definition in technical language: 
“Societies, whether clerical or lay, whose members profess the 
evangelical counsels in the world as their aim in order to attain 
Christian perfection and the full exercise of the apostolate, come 
under the special name of Institutes or Secular Institutes.” 

There are hundreds of these Institutes in existence, and some 
of them began a considerable time ago. The “Little Company of 
Jesus Crucified,’ a French Institute, goes back as far as 1893 
for its foundation. But most of them are younger. In 1914 the 
“Sisters of Mary of the Catholic Apostolate” began in Germany. 
In 1919 the “Company of St. Paul’ and the “Missionaries of 
the Kingship of Christ’? began in Italy. In Holland, in 1921, 
Father James van Ginneken, S.J., founded the “‘Women of 
Nazareth’, who have come to be known in England as the English 
Society of the Grail. The years before the war saw the beginnings 
of other Institutes, like the “Caritas Christi” of France. And today 
new ones are still arising as the Holy Spirit breathes His inspiration 
all over the world. : 

None of these groups was called a Secular Institute when 
it was founded. It was only in 1947 that Pope Pius XII. gave them 
their common law in the Decree: Provida Mater, and used the 
term for the first time. 
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In this Decree the Pope makes clear that to belong to a Secular 
® Institute means not only to concentrate one’s life wholly to God 
and to souls, and to be committed to the practice of the evangelical 
counsels, but also to bind oneself to the Institute permanently, 
and in return to be accepted permanently by the Institute. It is a 
life’s vocation. 

At the same time the Pope makes it equally clear that members 
do not become religious by this consecration of themselves. 
They remain truly lay men and lay women. 

There is—and there is meant to be—a great variety among 
these Institutes. Some are groups of women only; others, like the 
“Opus Dei” in Spain, count both men and women as members. 
Some, like the Company of St. Paul, have priests, men and women 
members. Some have community life, others reduce it to the very 
minimum. Some band together to do the same work; others have 
their members work as individuals. Some concentrate on one field 
of the apostolate—say, the foreign missions—others divide their 
energies over several fields; and some have no specific field of 
action at all, simply bearing themselves in their surroundings as 
Christian witnesses. 

The Society of the Grail had a three-fold aim; to work as lay 
missionaries abroad, to organise retreats and conferences for non- 
Catholics, and to work as Christian. cells, particularly among 
young people, in the modern, unChristian industrial and intellec- 
tual world. The last of these aims became the most fully developed. 
In 1928 a new bishop was appointed to the diocese in which they 
lived. He was well aware of the work they were doing among non- 
Catholics, but he saw at the same time the need of Catholics, and of 
Catholic girls, to be made aware of their responsibilities in the lay 
apostolate and to be trained to live up to these responsibilities. 
At the request of the bishop, therefore, the Society turned its 
full attention to this undertaking. ‘The means they used was 
the setting up of the Grail Movement. This, as it has spread, 
has come to mean a great extension of their ideals, their spirit 
and the scope of their work, for it has set in motion a whole army 
of apostles. 

The girls who become Grail members do not commit them- 
selves to the lay apostolate in the same way as the members of 
the Society. They do not bind themselves for life to the Society, 
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and there is no question of their taking on the vowed obligations a 
of poverty, chastity and obedience in the world. Most of them will © 
marry and continue their work for Christ in their own homes and 
families. But the same principles are valid both for the Grail 
Movement and for the Society of the Grail; the same spirit under- 
lies the work of both, and to both the words of Pope Pius XII 
apply when he said that lay apostles must set out to be “the salt 
of the world. . .the unfailing salt which does not lose its savour; 
the light of the world which shines in the darkness and is not 
extinguished; the small but potent leaven, which always and every- 
where active, mingling with every class of persons from the lowest 
to the highest, strives by example and in every way to reach and 
transform them individually and collectively until the whole 
mass is so permeated that it is all leavened in Christ.” 

One must be blind indeed today not to see the need for such 
leavening, and as the de-Christianisation of society continues, 
so the need grows for people who will dedicate their whole lives 
to work for the establishment of Christ’s kingdom in this country. 

In England the need has never been greater than today, when 
in many places nearly half the boys and girls in school have ceased 
to go to Mass before they leave school; and when it is estimated 
that quite one-sixth of the non-practising Catholics do not practise 
because their one and only contact with the Church has been at 
Catholic baptism. And yet, on the other hand, there have never 
been greater numbers of men and women calling out for Christ. 

But Christ must walk the world on the feet of the apostle, 
and with the hands and heart of the apostle minister to those who 
need him. It can come as a revelation to a girl that she can thus 
bring Christ to the world and save souls for him. It came as a 
revelation to Judith Bouman, one of the first members of the 
Society, to whom the founder, Father James van Ginneken, S.]J., 
put the choice between what he called “‘going your own small way, 
good and admirable though it is, and bringing—say, ten thousand 
souls to Christ.’’ She wrote later: “I could not rid my mind of his 
words. Those ten thousand souls needed me; I could not resist 
them’’. She died in 1940, killed in a road accident, after ten years of 
unremitting and extraordinarily fruitful apostolic work. 

Any girl who wants to give her whole life to winning souls 
for Christ can find her scope in the English Society of the Grail. 
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She needs a pioneering spirit, a readiness to be used wherever 
. the need is greatest, the ability to sink her own preferences; but 
above all, generosity. 

In the Society she finds no highly organised or rigid grouping, 
but a family, with the loyalties and traditions of a family, where all 
the members pool their ideas, talents, energies, andshare every- 
thing; a family with easy access to authority, living in common 
by following the same rule, obeying the same authority, striving : 
towards the same high aim. There is no common habit of dress, 
no outward resemblance to a religious house, no formal terms of 
address—all members, for instance, from the newest aspirant 
to the president, call each other by their Christian names. 

She is not set off from ordinary people in the world, but to 
remain in the world and not be of the world can never be easy, 
and adequate training is essential. Pius XII. has said of apostolic 
work that ‘‘the very first place must be given to the formation 
of the interior spirit, without which all exterior action is futile 
and must be looked upon with suspicion.” Moreover, a member 
of the Society, without becoming an individualist, has to be self- 
reliant, self-confident, ready to show initiative and able to cope 
with emergencies. This makes the formation of which the Pope 
speaks even more vital. 

Each one therefore undergoes a careful training, spiritual, 
ascetical and practical, for three to five years before she becomes a 
full member of the Society. She is not cooped up all this time; 
much of it is spent in the very field of work and in contact with 
others. Her natural talents are given scope; responsibility is hers 
“right from the start; she will learn how to couple initiative and 
resourcefulness with loyal and unquestioning obedience. Her life 
will be centred round the Mass. 

At the end of her training she binds herself by vow to the 
evangelical counsels: Obedience because she wants to do what 
Christ wants her to do; Chastity because she wants to keep her 
heart solely for him; Poverty because Christ was poor. She will 
bind herself for her whole life to the Society, and the Society in 
return accepts her for ever as part of its family. 

The work in the Society is varied enough. She may work at a 
bench in a factory, study at a university or art school, cook, wash 
up or give lectures; organise conferences and study days for 
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non-Catholics or take part in the many-sided organisation of the 
Grail Movement. Here she will hand on what she herself has 
learned, seeing in the formation given tothe members of the Grail 
and their apostolic efforts an extension of the work she herself 
is doing. She does not consider that one type of work offers more 
possibilities than another, she has put herself at the service of 
Christ and is ready to do anything for him, whether a back-room 
job or a conspicuous one, for she knows that it is not the magnitude 
of the work nor the brilliance with which it is done that brings 
Christ to those who need him, but the love with which it is carried 
out. 


Mary was found obedient, and said: ‘Behold thy handmaid, 
Lord: be it done unto me according to thy word,’ whilst Eve 
had been found disobedient. By being disobedient, Eve had 
been a cause of death to herself and all mankind: by being 
obedient, Mary was a cause of salvation to herself and all 
mankind. The knot that had been knotted by Eve's dis- 
obedience was opened by Mary’s obedience. The bond that the 
virgin Eve had fastened with her disbelief, the Virgin 
Mary unfastened with her faith—(St. Irenaeus, Adv. 
dlaer. TIT; 32,40) 
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In Praise Of Secular Institutes 


H.H. Pore Pius XII. 


Havinec before our eyes so great a number of souls hidden ‘with 
Christ in God’ who aspire to perfection in the world and gladly 
‘with generous heart and willing mind’ consecrate their whole 
life to God in the new Secular Institutes, we cannot refrain from 
giving thanks to the Divine Goodness for the new militia which has 
increased the army of those professing the evangelical counsels in 
the world; and in this way the Catholic apostolate is providentially 
strengthened in these our times—times of trouble and sorrow—by 
a strong force. - 

The Holy Spirit who unceasingly re-creates and renews the 
face of the earth, which in these days has been made desolate 
and unsightly by so many and such great evils, has called to 
(union with) himself by a great and special grace many dear sons 
and daughters, whom we lovingly bless in the Lord, so that gathered 
together and co-ordinated in Secular Institutes they may be the 
ever fresh salt of an earth which has lost its savour and is shrouded 


in darkness—a world to which they do not belong and in which 


by divine dispensation they must nevertheless remain—a salt 
which, renewed by the riches of vocation, does not become savour- 
less, (that they may be) the light which shines amid the darkness 
of that world and is not extinguished, and a modest but efficacious 
leaven which, working always and everywhere and. dispersed 
among all classes of people from the lowest to the highest, strives 


‘by example and in every way to reach out to and permeate all 


and each, until it so in-forms the entire mass that the whole is 
leavened in Christ. 


(Extract from the Motu Proprio: Primo Felicitas.) 


Note:—For the principal official documents governing Secular Institutes see the 
Symposium on Secular Institutes published by Blackfriars. 
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The Leaven In The Dough * 


DEAR SISTERS, Have you realised the profound and _ll- 
embracing significance these new expressions can have for a 
religious; the apostolate of your own environment, the leaven in the 
dough? 

Until now they have been reserved to denote the lay apostolate 
in the sense of Catholic Action. No one has yet used them as the 
basis of a new form of religious rule; it would seem too daring 
and too much at variance with the commonly accepted notion of 
the religious life. Yet, I, the last and least of all, take the liberty 
of saying to you, with all the authority that the mission of founding 
a new Congregation gives; you have a Unique Model—Jesus. Seek 
no other. 

Just as Jesus, when on earth, was all things to all men, so must 
you be—Arabs in the midst of Arabs—but above all, before all, 
human in the midst of your fellow men. Do not think that you 
must erect a barrier between yourselves and the lay world in order 
to exclude whatever might threaten your dignity as religious or 
your life of intimacy with God. Do not remain on the outskirts 
of human affairs. Take your part in the life of the world as Jesus 
did. Enter into, and sanctify your milieu by the conformity of 
your life to it, by friendship, by love, by leading a life totally given 
over, as was that of Jesus, to the service of others, a life so mingled 
with all other lives, so much at one with them, that you will be like 
the leaven which disappears into the dough and causes it to rise. 

I would venture to say even more: before being religious, be 
human and Christian in the fullest and deepest sense. The more 
perfectly and more wholly human you are, the more perfectly and 


* Founded in 1942 with a mother house at Tubet (Aix-en-Provence), The Little 
Sisters of Jesus derive their inspiration from the life and teaching of-Pere 
de Foucauld. Their aim is to continue his work of evangelising the Mahomedan 
world by a life of combined contemplation and action spent among the desert 
Arabs. The foundress expressed her ideals in the form of a ‘testament’, of 
which a slightly abridged translation is here given. Though the Sisters of 
Jesus are a religious society, in the strict sense of the word, their spirit has 
much in common with that of the new Secular Institutes. Members of these 
cannot fail to derive great help from the inspiring ‘testament’. 
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the more wholly religious you have it in your power to be, for your 
religious perfection will then develop along balanced lines that will 
guarantee its solidity; and if, despite the novelty and hardihood 
of this new religious rule, I give it to you with such assurance, it is 
because of the conviction and courage I have derived from this 
testimony of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians, but, most of 
all, because I have before my eyes our one Model, Jesus, the 
Incarnate God. Inthe midst of men He became one of them, living 
with love His human life, delighting to be among the children of 
men—Jesus who did not hesitate to hide the dignity of His Godhead 
beneath the lowliness of human nature, who in donning our 
humanity exalted it for us. 


In speaking to you of silence and of the cloister—those great 
safeguards of your intimacy with Jesus—I insisted that their 
purpose is much more to help you to grow in His love than to 
separate you from your fellowmen, your brothers and His, and 
that, lest you should fail in this love, silence and cloister must be 
subordinated at all times to the greater demands of hospitality and 
of Charity. You must know how to renounce the sweetness of 
silent recollection in order to welcome Jesus in every creature, 
however ungrateful, however importunate, that knocks at the door 
of your convent. I said to you: do not live apart from the world 
under the pretext of religious seclusion. Keep always before your 
eyes the perfect example of human living—Jesus. Whenever it 
is necessary, eat with men as He did, rejoice with men, your 
brothers. Accept hospitality even of families in want. Let your 
Christian and religious life be lived fraternally in the midst of them 
in order that its beauty and its grandeur may become manifest to 
them. And then you will be reproached, just as Christ was, for 
dining with publicans and sinners, for allowing the crowd to come 
too near, and suffering yourselves to be touched by sinful women, 
for allowing little children to kiss you. ‘They will reproach you 
for your want of dignity. But what does it matter! rather is it an 
honour to be judged and calumniated like your Master. = 
disciple is no better than his master, a servant than his lord.’ 
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The Religious Virtues 


In speaking to you of the religious virtues, [.had the boldness 
to say that they would be unnatural and deformed if not grafted on 
to the human virtues. These latter must be developed to perfection 
for the honour and glory of Jesus Christ, the Son of God made 
Man. And I spoke to you of common sense, of human wisdom, 
of human prudence, of human justice. The claims of all these must 
come as a preparation for the claims of Charity. I had on my 
lips constantly those phrases we hear in the world: a sense of 
responsibility, duty of one’s state, a professional conscience. 

In speaking to you of self-effacement, of littleness, of lowliness, 
I added that these things would be ill-understood by you if they 
prevented you from honouring Jesus Christ by your magnanimity 
and greatness of heart. I begged you to be on your guard against 
every kind of narrowness, against small-mindedness and scrupu- 
losity; and the temptation to be easily scandalized. I spoke, too, 
of daring, of courage, of manliness. I asked you to cast away all 
pusillanimity and fear, and to develop the qualities which would 
increase your influence over the Arabs. I did not try to remove 
from your path all difficulties, dangers, and temptations. On the 
contrary, I told you they would all form part of your vocation 
as apostles. 

I, placed you on your. guard against the subtle danger of too 
passive a resignation, of too facile an abandonment to Providence, 
in the sense of an over-rapid abdication of your own will. Indeed 
I asked you to develop this human will to the utmost in order to 
be able to experiment with it, to discover how far the force and 
power of this can go when it is acting in fullest accord with the 
Divine Will. Then it has a right to count on the Omnipotence of 
Jesus, Who is Master of the impossible: this Divine Omnipotence 
that can overcome every obstacle, every impossibility, and can 
reduce to utter silence words of fear and disquiet: “That which is 
folly in the eyes of men then becomes Divine Wisdom.’ I spoke, 
too, of patience and of perseverance. And I told you that unless 
the Will of Jesus stay your progress, you must never abandon any 
project you have set out to accomplish. 

Others will be asked, in the name of religious modesty, to keep 
their eyes cast down, and the practice will certainly be for them a 
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way towards perfection. But I would ask you to open your eyes 
wide in order to see all around you the sorrow, yes, and the beauty 
too, of human life and of the entire universe. | would condemn 
all airs of austerity and aloofness, all touchiness, all coldness, and 
ask you to be always cheerful, always friendly and good-humoured, 
so that your outward joy may render testimony to Him Who is 
the author of all joy, the source of every happiness. For love of 
Him you will know how to hide beneath the veil of a smile the 
fatigues and crosses of your life. 

I have never demanded, out of the love of Christ, that you should 
detach yourselves from the love of family, or break your human 
friendships. On the contrary, I affirmed in the name of the love of 
Christ, that as the fourth commandment is of natural as well as of 
divine law, and so cannot be replaced or abolished by any religious 
rule, you were always to preserve the most tender affection for 
your relations. I told you also that human affection is too beautiful 
a thing to be destroyed or even weakened; that, on the contrary, it 
should be fostered through the love of Christ, who embodied in 
Himself the whole ideal of friendship: of friendly visits, of the 
longing for friendship you should show towards all, going to them 


_ simply because of your love for them and of your wish to give 


testimony to that love. 

I did not ask you to destroy your judgment, to stifle your 
personality, to hide your talents under the pretext of preserving 
your humility. But I said to you: humility is truth, and a talent is, 
above all, a gift from God, Who bestowed it on you that it might 
bear fruit. It does not belong to you. How then can you boast 
of it? So do not insult'God by despising any of His gifts, by 
burying any of His talents, but make them bear fruit a hundredfold 
for the love and glory of the Lord Jesus. Cultivate your judgment: 
and submit it totally but intelligently to religious obedience. 
Develop your personality to the maximum, but with the one object 
of placing it at the service of Christ. You have not all the same 
lights, the same grace the same calling: do not seek to enter @ 
uniform mould, but try to discover your personal calling so that 
it may develop in the framework of the common vocation of the 
Little Sisters. 

Above all, I would have you understand that your religious 
vocation far from segregating or setting you apart, consecrates you 
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to every member of Christ’s Body, to every human being, your 
brethren and His. Under no pretext must your vows constitute an 
obstacle to brotherly love. I have repeatedly insisted that if you 
wish to give your life completely, you must not look for any other 
Model than the Christ of the Gospels. He has perfectly practised 
this apostolate of the environment because He Himself was the 
divine leaven in the human dough. 

If then you would follow this way, which is His, you will be 
treated as ‘revolutionary’ just as I have been, just as He was, 
_ and this will make you suffer. Your way will be a very hard one, 
more than any other, full of difficulties and dangers. Do not follow 
it if it frightens or disconcerts you. That shows you were made 
rather for an enclosed and regular life, well sheltered from all 
temptation. The way I speak of is beset with dangers and diffi- 
culties. At none of its twists, along none of its precipices will you 
find a handrail or barrier to give you security. hese must be 
replaced by a thorough formation of the mind, of the judgment, 
of the will and of the heart. Above all, there will be need of an 
immense love, and you will have as a safeguard and as a check 
upon you firstly, all that is encompassed by the magnificent ideal 
of Pére de Foucauld: and then drawn from that ideal, your own 
desire for the lowest place, the hidden demands which will be made 
by your contemplative life; and above all by your vocation of love. 
And you will keep your eyes fixed on the Model—the only Model, 
Jesus—Jesus, the perfect exemplar of the Divine and human. 


The Contemplative Life 


Have you realised that in spite of the external distractions of 
your apostolic life you must be essentially contemplative souls 
and your contemplative life must be all the more intense and 
radiant in that it has to overflow in fruitful activity, called as you 
are to be the leaven in the human dough? 

In order that the leaven may not itself suffer all the changes of 
the dough, but rather make the dough to rise, it must be well 
prepared and of good quality. In the same way if you are to 
mingle intimately with the human mass and not suffer detriment 
to yourselves you must be full of Christ, full to overflowing. He 
it is Who, working through you, will be the Divine ferment. 
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In order that your Fraternities may safely and fruitfully be 
‘ever open and hospitable’* they must at the same time ‘be 
hearths redolent of prayer and peace and joy.’ You must live 
in them in the presence of Jesus, as in the holy house of Nazareth, 
in loving recollection, your heart and your mind so full of Jesus 
that through you He will radiate and overflow. 

In order that your subordination of the rules of cloister and 
silence to what are for you the greater duties of hospitality and 
charity may not dissipate the powers of your soul, and that you 
may remain united to Jesus in loving recollection, you must 
practise, in the midst of the world, a spirit of silence and tran- 
quillity, training yourself above all to preserve interior silence. 
You must learn to return with eagerness to the material silence of 
your cloister whenever the will of Jesus does not detain you at 
some other duty. You must ‘treat as something stolen from God 
every remembrance, every knowledge, every thought, every word, 
every action not imposed by obedience or charity. So will you’ 
make room for the single thought, the single knowledge, the single 
love of Jesus.’ 

If you are to pass unscathed through all those dangers to your 
soul which will accompany your vocation of little nomad sister you 
must develop to the utmost your interior life of intimacy with 
Jesus. 

If you were lacking in this contemplative vocation, if you were 
made only for action and an active apostolate, you could not call 


-,yourselves Little Sisters of Pére de Foucauld, for you could fulfil 
~ only a part of his mission. Your contemplative vocation is of the 


essence of your affiliation to Pére de Foucauld—the great contem- 
plative. 

You are to be contemplatives in the midst of the world, and not 
only that, but nomad contemplatives, daring to affirm that your 
contemplative life can develop as perfectly in this way as it could 
in the silence of a cloister. And if you are tempted to believe that 
the contemplative life cannot exist without the recollected atmos- 
phere of a monastery, turn your gaze quite simply on the Divine 


exemplar, Jesus, the contemplative par excellence—Jesus during 


* For the most part the phrases and passages given in quotation marks are 
extracts from either the Constitutions of the Little Sisters or the writings of 
Pere de Foucauld. 
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His hidden life—Jesus in His public life—Jesus who, it is true, 
retired to the desert for 40 days far from the crowd, but who spent 
33 years quite simply in the midst of His own people. He was God, 
of course, but if He became man it was that He might give us a 
headline for our lives. Can we do better than imitate Him? “The 
disciple is perfect if he is like to his master.’ 

Do not be frightened by these words, contemplation and contem- 
plative vocation. Too often, unfortunately, they suggest the idea 
of an extraordinary vocation, something so elevated, so unreal, that 
the greater part of mankind cannot believe themselves worthy of it. 
In the light of Pere de Foucauld you are to think of it as the very 
simple, very confident and loving attitude of the soul in intimate 
converse with Jesus, as the tenderness of a little child for its father, 
of a friend for his friend. “When we love, we want to be always 
speaking to the beloved, always gazing at him. Now, prayer is 
nothing else but familiar intercourse with our Beloved. We look 
at Him, we tell Him that we love Him, we are happy to be at 
His feet. ‘To praise Him means to throw ourselves at His knees 
in outbursts of adoration and love, to tell Him again and again in 
one way or another that He is infinitely perfect, infinitely lovable 
—and to repeat these praises endlessly, unable to desist from our 
loving protestation that He is beautiful and that we love Him! 

There we have the essence of prayer, there we have the perfection 
of contemplation. 

In your work, on your journeys through France and Africa, in 
the tents of the Nomads, in the midst of the crowd, be contemplative 
souls. And for that, all you have to do is to turn your eyes quite 
simply to Jesus, conversing with Him as the one who is dearest to 
you in all the world. ‘Make Him the King and Lord of all your 
thoughts, let the thought of Him never leave you, so that everything 
you say or think may be for Him, governed by His love.’ 

In this way you will save yourself from becoming dissipated 
by your contact with the world. ‘When we love, we never lose 
sight of the beloved one; the rest of the world counts for nothing, 
does not exist. When we love, we think the time spent in the 
presence of the beloved is perfectly employed. When we love, we 
are anxious about nothing except the good of the beloved. When 
we are passionately in love, we separate ourselves from everything 
that can distract us, even for a moment, from Him we love, letting 
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ourselves become absorbed completely in Him.’ 

. To help you form yourselves in this spirit, you will have all 
the riches drawn from your life of adoration and from ‘that 
complete expression of perfect love’ which is your life of prayer 
centred on Jesus present and living in the Blessed Sacrament and 
in the Gospel; from your Eucharistic life with your efforts to turn 
your days into a perpetual preparation and thanksgiving for your 
daily communion, the number of your spiritual communions being 
limited only by your love. You have your great treasure, the 
Gospel, the book of life, full of the science of love. You must 
saturate your mind and heart with it so as to become by your 
evangelical life a living preaching of the Gospel, the Gospel in 
action, until your whole life becomes a proclamation of the Gospel. 


Jesus Caritas—Jesus Love. 


To realise your vocation in its completeness you must live 
to the full that motto which was so dear to Pere de Foucauld and 
which sums up and includes everything—fesus Caritas—Jesus 
Love. How that will illuminate and sanctify your whole life! 
Pére de Foucauld has opened no new way save the unique way: 
the way of Jesus. He offers the world a unique model: Jesus, 
a single Head, a single Master: Jesus. He tells you to have but one 
thought, one love, one desire, Jesus; he tells you ‘to put your 
feet into His footsteps, your hand into His hand, to live His life, 
to reproduce lovingly His features in yourself-—He asks you ‘to 
think His thoughts, to speak His words, to do His deeds,’ in a 
word ‘to disappear yourself in order to let Him speak and act 
in you according to His own act and will.’ Pére de Foucauld 
summons you to the exercise of every virtue, but always in terms 
of Jesus. 

He will speak to you of obedience, telling you of the supreme 
joy it brings, as the greatest expression of abandonment to love, 
but in all this his aim will be to make you accomplish the will of 
Jesus, since ‘there is no greater manifestation of love than to do 
the will of the beloved one.’ His aim will be to make you one 
with Jesus as He is one with the Father. “The Father and IJ are 
one. I do always the things that please Him.’ 

He will speak to you of gentleness, that you may be imitators 
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of the Lamb of God. He will tell you ‘to nourish gentle, tender, 
charitable thoughts, the thoughts of Jesus,’ and ask you ‘to give 
up your rights and let yourselves be deprived of everything rather 
than defend yourself, so that you may resemble Jesus who was 
silent before His judges and prayed for His executioners.’ 

He will speak to you, too, of the poverty and humility of Jesus 
and of fraternal charity, requiring you to have for others ‘only 
those thoughts and words and actions which would have found a 
place in the home of Jesus at Nazareth,’ so that men may say 
of you as they did of the first followers of Jesus, ‘see how they 
love one another.’ 

He will require you to show towards everyone an immense 
charity like that of Jesus, ‘sharing your last morsel of bread with 

the poor, not hesitating to take it from your own table in order 

to give it to them.’ He will require that your Fraternities should 
belong to Jesus, the Good Shepherd, as His houses, where the 
poor, the sick, and all who come may be welcomed, seen after, 
looked for like ‘the treasure of treasures, Jesus Himself,’ like 
‘beings who are sacred because Jesus lives in them.’ 

He will speak to you of zeal, in order that you may ‘give 
yourself without counting the cost, in imitation of your single Model 
—Jesus,’ going out like Him in search of the lost sheep, your only 
happiness being to wear yourself out in the service of Jesus and of 
His brothers. 

He will demand of you an invincible faith in the omnipotence 
of Jesus, Master of the impossible, an invincible faith in the triumph 
of Jesus through the radiation of His love and His presence. He 
will remind you that Jesus shed His blood for all men—that He 
died also for the redemption of Islam. 

He will talk to you, too, of spiritual joy, but make it clear that 
the essential source of this must be the thought of the eternal glory 
and happiness of Jesus; ‘He is happy—we love Him—what is 
wanting to us?’ He will talk to you of love in order to make 
you share in the happiness of the beloved one—Jesus. He will 
ask you to love Him alone, to become the place of His repose and 
the garden of His delights. He will speak to you of immolation 
in close union with Jesus, asking you to desire, though in complete 
submission to the will of God, the supreme grace of martyrdom, 
so that like Jesus you may give proof of the perfection of love after 
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you have spent your life drop by drop in the obscure immolation 
of your daily duties. 

On his lips, from his pen, there is one single word which returns 
again and again without ceasing, because there is one single Being 
who has taken possession of his soul and become his exclusive 
passion: Jesus—esus-caritas—Jesus—love. This is the great 
secret of his holiness, this it is that explains all the fruitfulness of his 
work, This it is which gives him such radiance, such a personality. 
It is the radiance, the personality of Jesus Himself. In order 
really to understand Pére de Foucauld you must forget the man 
himself, and see only Jesus shining through. 


Men who are in health require no physician. It 1s those 
who are in sickness who need his skill. So with our souls. 
They are ill with shameful lust and bold transgressions, and 
feverish with passion. We need a Healer. And He must pre- 
scribe for us not pleasant remedies only, but unpalatable ones 
as well. The bitterness of fear must check the eating sores 
of our sins: for fear though sour 1s salutary. We are sick, 
and need the Healer. We have lost our way, and need the 
Guide. We are blind, and need the Light. We are thirsty, 
and need the Well of Life. Dead, we need our Resurrection. 
Sheep, we need our Shepherd. Children, we need our Teacher. 
Our whole race has need of Fesus, to save us sinners from 
keeping on impenitent to the end and falling into condemnation. 
He must thresh and winnow us from the chaff, to store us 
up in the granary of our Father.—(Clement Alex., Paed. I, 9). 


Gentleness With Ourselves 
ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 


Translated by VINcENT Kerns, M.S.F. 


ONE or the best ways of practising gentleness is towards ourselves. 
We must never become irritable with ourselves or our imperfections. 
Although it is only reasonable for us to be annoyed and sorry when 
we do anything wrong, still we must avoid being bitter and sullen, 
resentful and angry in our annoyance. 

Many people make this grave mistake. After they have given way 
to anger, they are angry for having been angry, become annoyed at 
having been annoyed, and are vexed at being vexed. In this way 
they keep their hearts soaked and steeped in anger. 

Although it seems as though the second anger destroys the first, 
actually it provides an inlet and a highway for fresh anger on the 
first occasion that presents itself. Besides, these fits of anger, 
irritation and bitterness with ourselves lead to pride and spring 
entirely from self-love which is disconcerted and upset when we 
find we are not perfect. 

Our displeasure at our failings, then, must be calm, collected 
and resolute. 

A judge punishes criminals much more effectively when he passes 
sentence deliberately and calmly than when he does so impetuously 
and emotionally. If he judges emotionally, he does not punish the 
crimes for what they really are, but for what they seem to him. 

Our correction of ourselves, too, would be made more effective 
by a calm and persevering contrition than by one which is harsh, 
hasty and irritable. ‘To be impetuous in our repentance shows that 
it is measured by our feelings and not by the seriousness of our 
failings. 

The man who fancies purity, for instance, will be overwhelmed 
with bitter self-reproach at the slightest offence against that virtue 
and only smile at a foul slander of which he has been guilty. The 
man who hates backbiting, on the other hand, will be distressed if he 
whispers the slightest gossip about another and think nothing of a 
serious sin against purity; and so on. The only reason for this is 
that these men form the judgments of their consciences by their 
emotions and not by reason. 

Believe me, Philothea, a father’s mild and affectionate reproofs 
have greater effect in correcting his child than rage and temper. If 
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we reprove our heart gently and calmly, therefore, when we have 
- done anything wrong—being more compassionate towards it than 
in a passion against it, encouraging it to do better—its repentance 
then will be much deeper and sounder than one which is fretful, 
angry and violent could ever be. 

For myself—supposing I had formed a strong resolution not to 
yield to the sin of vanity, for example, and yet had seriously given 
way to it—I should not reprove my heart in this way: ‘How wretched 
and detestable you are for allowing yourself to be carried away by 
vanity after so many resolutions! Die of shame! Never lift up your 
eyes again to heaven, blind and shameless traitor that you are, false 
to your God!’ and the like. 

No, I should correct it reasonably and in a sympathetic way: 
‘Come, now, my poor heart, see we have fallen into the ditch we had 
so firmly resolved to avoid! Well, let us pick ourselves up and get 
out of it for ever. Let us entreat God’s mercy and hope that it will 
help us to be more resolute for the time to come. Let us start again 
on the path of humility. Cheer up! From now on let us be more on 
our guard. God will help us; we shall do better.’ 

On this correction I should build a firm and unshakable resolve 
never to relapse into that failing for the future, taking the proper 
steps to avoid it and likewise the advi¢e of my spiritual director. 

However, should anyone find that this gentle reproof is not 
capable of making sufficient impression on his heart, he could 
reproach it with sharp and stern reproofs so as to stimulate it to feel 
really ashamed. If so, then he must soothe his heart after his anger 
and severe reprimanding of it, putting an end to all his grief and 
wrath by a calm and holy trust in God. In this way he will be 
imitating that noble penitent who revived his soul in this way when 
he saw it distressed: ‘Soul, art thou still downcast? Wilt thou never 
be at peace? Wait for God’s help; I will not cease to cry out in 
thankfulness, My champion and my God.’ 

Lift up your heart, then, quite gently when it falls. Humble 
yourself before God so as to become conscious of your wretchedness. 
Do not be at all surprised at your fall, for it is no wonder that 
weakness should be weak, frailty frail and wretchedness pitiful. 

Still, you must detest the offence God has received from you with 
all your might. Then, with great courage and trust in His mercy, 
' start out again in pursuit of the virtue you had given up. - 


The Ritual of the Mass« 
Ambrose Crofts, O.P. 


Prayer of priest and people is the most urgent need during the 
celebration of the Most Holy Sacrifice. The Missal presents the 
most perfect way of joining in the sacrificial act of the Great High- 
Priest and Victim. Our present rite with all its various parts 
reaches back in its essentials to the Upper Room, and in the general 
dispositions of its prayers to the first centuries of Christianity. 
The Fathers of the Council of Trent emphasised this radical 
continuity of rite: ‘Whereas it beseems that things be administered 
in a holy manner, and of all things this sacrifice is the most holy; 


to that end that it might be worthily and reverently offered, the © 


Catholic Church instituted many years ago the Sacred Canon, so 
pure from every error, that nothing is contained therein, which 
does not in the highest degree savour of a certain holiness and 
piety and raise up to God the minds of those who offer. For it is 
composed out of the words of the Lord, the tradition of the 
Apostles and the pious instructions of the holy Pontiffs.’ A modern 
writer speaks in detail of the Roman Rite. “The Roman Canon 
which early became that of the universal Church. . . has preserved 
under the austerity and simplicity of its form the most ancient 
apostolic tradition. The Litanic prayer, the Preface, the reading 
of the Diptychs, the recital of the Institution, the final Doxology, 
the Fraction, the Kiss of Peace, the Communion, such indeed 
were from the beginning the elements of the Eucharistic assembly’ 
(Cabrol). In support of this claim, may be quoted, the earliest 
testimony of the Mass ritual after the time of the Apostles, namely 
that of St. Justin the Martyr; who gives a vivid description of the 
early assemblies; ‘On the day called Sunday, all that live either in 
town or country meet together at the same place, where the 
writings of the Apostles and prophets are read. ... When the reader 
has done, the Bishop preaches a sermon. . . . At the conclusion of 
this discourse we all rise up together and pray, and the prayers 


* An extract from The,Fulness of Sacrifice by Ambrose Crofts, O.P., to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Sands & Co., 15 King St., London W.C.2. 
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being over, there is bread and wine and water, and the president 
) sends up prayers and makes thanksgiving. . . . And the people 
éonclude with the joyful acclamation of Amen.’ 

St. Thomas speaks of the prompt will as a necessary disposition 
for attending at Holy Mass; ‘In this sacrament a greater devotion is 
required than in the other sacraments, because in this sacrament 
the whole of Christ is contained, and also a more widespread 
devotion, because the devotion of the whole Christian people is 
needed, for whom the sacrifice is offered, and not only that of those 
who receive the sacrament, as in the other sacraments, and, 
therefore, as St. Cyprian has said: “The priest at the Preface 
prepares the minds of his brethren saying. “Taft up your hearts,” 
and when the people have responded; ‘‘We have lifted them up unto 
the Lord,” they are reminded that they should think of nothing 
else but God.’ Our sacrificial Liturgy constantly reiterates this 
appeal to prayerful devotion. ‘Let ‘us pray’ is a kind of refrain, 
ever urging the faithful to still greater efforts in their desire to be 
united with Christ. One of the most striking characteristics of the 
Mass prayers is in their conversational form. The responses now 
made by the altar servers were originally made by the entire 
congregation. Nothing emphasises so strongly the vital part played 
by the faithful in the offering of the sacrifice as this sacred dialogue 
of priest and people. 

Following the guidance of the Angelic Doctor, we may divide the 
prayerful ritual of the Mass into five parts. The first two parts 
are by way of preparation and instruction, and lead priest and 
people into the third part, which consists in the celebration of the 
Holy Mystery by changing bread into the body and wine into the 
blood of Christ, as well as in the prayers that immediately follow 
the Consecration. The fourth and fifth parts come out from the 
Mystery present on the Altar by way of gift in Holy Communion 
and by way of thanksgiving in the Postcommunion. It is noticeable 
that St. Thomas does not refer to the division of the Mass, into 
that of the Catechumans and the faithful. Whilst it is true that 
very ancient custom brought the Catechumans to the first part of 
the Mass, and that they departed after the Gospel, there is some 
‘likelihood of misunderstanding in so dividing the Mass. Aquinas 
emphasises that, the whole Mass, especially the instruction, is 
for the faithful. There never was a part of the Mass arranged 
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solely for Catechumans. It happened that their attendance in the 
early Church was not allowed to pass beyond the Gospel, because 
their souls had not received the Character of Christ’s priesthood. 

The prayers of preparation are intended, according to Saint 
Thomas, to aid us in performing worthily what follows. ‘Before 
prayer prepare thy soul.’ At the foot of the altar priest and people 
express at once both their desire and consciousness of unworthiness 
to enter into the Holy of Holies of God. Yet confidence in the 
Divine mercy moves the priest to ascend the altar: ‘Our help is 
in the name of the Lord.’ The Introit is by way of Divine praise. 
It is composed mainly of the Psalms, and St. Thomas quotes 
Dionysius, ‘The Psalms comprise of praise whatever is contained 
in the Sacred Scriptures.’ The Kyrie thrice repeated is in honour 
of the Most Holy Trinity, and ‘against the threefold misery of 
ignorance, sin and punishment.’ The words are a relic of the Greek 
language in which the Mass was celebrated until the middle of the 
third century. These invocations are part of the Litany, which is 
now reserved for special occasions. The ‘Gloria in excelsis’ was 
originally said only at Christmas. About 500 A.D., it was prescribed 


for all festive occasions. It develops the theme of the Sacrifice of . 


Calvary, and expresses the four ends for which the Mass is offered 
—of praise, of thanksgiving, of supplication, and of propitiation. 
It is omitted in sorrowful offices, which St. Thomas reminds us, 
commemorate our unhappy state in this world. 

Before the prayers of the Collect, the priest turns towards the 
people, and with significant gesture invites them to join him in 
prayer. The ‘Dominus vobiscum’ is a most perfect form of 
Christian salutation, probably in common use in early times 
outside the Mass. It expresses the desire of the Heart of Jesus 
of union with Him, through His minister, at the altar. The fruit 
of this union is expressed in prayer. The power of these official 
prayers of the Church lies in the certainty of that union with 
Christ. “Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them’ (Mt. 18; 20). These prayers, 
says Aquinas, are said for the people that they may be worthy of 
such great mysteries. 

After the Collects begins the instruction, which again declares 
the Angelic Doctor is necessary, because the Mass is a mystery of 
faith. It consists, first of all, in lessons from the prophets and the 
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Apostles from which is derived ‘the spiritual joy of the Alleluias, 
or the spiritual sighing expressed in the Tract’. The Gospel is the 
‘second part of the preparation, ‘Unto all perfect instruction in 
Christ’s teaching.’ It is the word of the Saviour unto all nations. 
‘He said to them, go ye unto the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature’ (Mk. 16; 15). On all Sundays, greater solemnities, 
and feasts of Doctors of the Church, there is added the instruction 
of the Creed of the Council of Nicea, ‘because we believe that 
Christ is the Divine truth.’ From early times, as evidenced by the 
words of St. Justin, it was customary to preach the word of God 
after the Gospel. This was naturally considered the best time 
for the instruction of the people. The Church which was soon 
to break the bread of the Lord’s body, desired to prepare the 
faithful for a more worthy sharing in the sacrifice by first breaking 
the bread of His doctrine. The Jiving word of His Gospel is 
explained and developed that they may fully understand the 

message of the day. 


In the Depth of the Mystery 


The most solemn part of the Mass is opened by the salutation and 
renewal of invitation to pray. Once the instruction is completed 
priest and people return to prayer. The Offertory is generally 
taken from the Psalms. It is in praise of God’s infinite power 
on which the Mass depends, and normally linked with the general 
theme of the Proper of the Mass. In the general Roman Rite 
the Oblation of the bread follows immediately. The words recited 
whilst the Paten is raised ask for forgiveness and salutary benefit 
for the priest himself, for those present and for all the faithful 
living and dead. The chalice is then prepared. Prayer accompanies 
this preparation, which reminds one forcibly of the mystic meaning 
of the water mingled with wine; ‘That through the mystery of 
this water and wine, we may be made partakers of His Divinity, 
Who has deigned to become partaker of our humanity.’ We have 
testimony of St. Justin, St. Irenaeus ‘and St. Cyprian, that this 
mixing of water with wine was observed by Our Divine Saviour 
at the Last Supper. It symbolises the water which flowed with 
blood from the side of the Crucified, out of which the Church was 
born. The little drop of water may also, according to the 
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accompanying prayer, represent the littleness and unworthiness of 
our humanity which was assumed, and in a manner absorbed into 
the immensity of the Divinity. It also signifies, according to the 
same holy Doctors, our longing for intimate and inseparable 
union with Our Lord. “The Oblation of the Chalice of salvation’ 
follows. 

The Offertory proper concludes with a prayer of deep humility in 
which the priest begs God to accept us also with pleasure in the 
sacrifice about to be offered. Rising from his profound inclination 
over the altar he invokes the Holy Spirit that He may sanctify the 
gifts already offered. The washing of the fingers is accompanied 
by the Psalm: ‘I will wash my hands among the innocent, and I 
will encompass thy altar O God.’ ‘We should stand at the altar’, 
‘says St. Cyril, ‘with spotless hands and purest hearts.’ 
Commenting on the symbolism, St. Thomas points out that the 
cleansing of the fingers rather than the hands, denotes separation 
from even the least sin. Having returned to the centre of the altar, 
the celebrant again renews the offering by joining it to the death 
and glory of Jesus, by directing it to the honour of God’s Holy 
Mother and the Saints, and to the faithful on earth. 

On the very threshold of the mystery, the priest again turns 
towards the congregation and appeals for earnest prayer. The 
‘Orate fratres’ is a most intimate mode of address. In plain terms 
it reminds all present that the sacrifice is theirs. The dialogue of 
the Preface emphasises the same truth. It seems to place the 
responsibility on the congregation for the continuance of the 
sacrifice. he celebrant seeks their consent at every step, since 
it is in their name that it is being offered. The ‘Let us give thanks 
to the Lord Our God’, conveys the essential of Eucharistic prayer, 
which denotes thanksgiving. It is as if the priest said to them: 
‘Let us proceed with the Eucharistic sacrifice’. The reply gives 
the consent of all, and introduces the opening words of the Preface; 
‘It is truly meet and just’. The Preface is a prayer of praise and 
thanksgiving, which closely connects our ceremonial with that of 
the Saviour, Who, before breaking bread gave thanks and blessed. 
It concludes with the great canticle of jubilation in honour of the 
Most Holy Trinity, in which we join with the angels and saints 
before the throne ‘of God: ‘Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts’. 
The sacrificial worship is about to transport us with Christ before 
the throne of God. 
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We now enter what is known as the Canon of the Mass, so called 
because it is solemnly ordered by the Church. This is the most 
ancient part of the Mass. It has come down unchanged from the 
earliest centuries. The last and very slight change was made by 
Pope Gregory in the sixth century. It is the most perfect prayer 
in the Church of God. As the priest enters into the Holy of Hollies 
of God the great silence descends on the assembly. ‘The prayers 
in secret betoken that the mystery is itself unutterable. ‘The silence 
is most reverent and prayerful. ‘The Lord is in his holy temple, 
let the earth keep silence before him,’ cried out the Prophet 
(Hab. 2; 20). St. Thomas gives the sequence of thought leading 
up to the Consecration. The first two commemorations recall 
for whom the sacrifice is offered, for the Church and its Hierarchy 
and for the faithful in particular and in general. The third 
commemoration invokes the intercession of the saints on behalf 
of these thus mentioned, and the fourth concludes the petitions 
by asking that the ‘service of our worship’ may be salutary. 

The Consecration proper is preceded by the prayer ‘Quam 
oblationem’, in which the priest asks that it may be worthily done, 
so that made effective on our behalf by the power of God, our 
offerings ‘may become’ for us the body and blood of Thy dearly 
beloved Son, Jesus Christ.’ At the ‘Consecration the celebrant 
repeats the words of the Institution. He speaks in the person of 
Christ. His identity seems to become absorbed into Christ. 
Nothing has been changed. The same words fall from his lips 
_as were pronounced by Jesus in the Upper Room. In silent adoration 
the priest adores, and raises Jesus on high that He may be adored 
by all the people. The Church prompts her faithful to make 
their act of faith to the uplifted Christ as Thomas did in the 
Upper Room after the Resurrection—‘My Lord and my God’. 
‘Who can doubt’, declares St. Gregory, ‘that at the moment of His 
immolation at the voice of the priest, the heavens are opened, 
the choirs of angels come to attend this mystery of Jesus Christ, 
the things of earth are joined to the things of heaven, the visible 
and the invisible are united?’ i 

After the Consecration the Victim remains on the altar, under the 
- appearances of bread and wine, continuing to recall in the sight 
of God the separation of His body and blood in His bitter Passion 
and death. That same Victim has indeed already entered into His 
glory of the Resurrection and Ascension. But in His hidden glory’ - 
on the altar, He is appropriated by the priest and the ‘holy people’. 
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He is the ‘Victim all pure, all holy, all perfect.’ God is asked to 
look down upon Him and upon us as forming one victim in His 
sight, and to be pleased with our common sacrifice, as He was 
with the ancient sacrifices of Abel, Abraham and Melchisedech. 
The essential act of sacrifice is contained in the Consecration, 
but the Liturgical sacrifice of union of priest and people with 
Christ as Victim continues on the altar. “The sacrifice of the 
interior contrite spirit,’ says St. Albert the Great, ‘is not uplifted 
unless it is incorporated in the sacrifice of the altar. It is, therefore, 
thus “‘uplifted to the altar on high’? when in the sacrifice the 
faithful are joined to the Godhead of Christ, Who stands in the very 
presence of the Divine Majesty.’ The prayer ‘Supplices’ contains 
the most splendid expression of this liturgical worship. Bending 
low over the altar the celebrant beseeches the Eternal Father 
to accept the mystic offerings—not alone the body and blood of 
His Beloved Son, so infinitely acceptable of their nature, but with 
that body the entire Mystic Body of the Church, and especially 
the bodies and souls of all present, who by their holy dispositions 
have linked themselves with the Victim on the altar. Led by Jesus, 
Who from the Altar again ascends to the Father, as the Holy Angel 
of the Great Counsel, the whole of creation is joined to the Creator, 
the altar of earth is linked with the ‘altar above’, where in beatific 
vision there is found the perfect phase of everlasting praise. From 
that altar on high descends the fruits of sacrifice, that those on 
earth who share in His body and blood, ‘may be filled with every 
grace and heavenly blessing.’ 

During these solemn moments the Church, conscious of the 
Communion of Saints, turns her attention to the departed souls 
of the faithful who have not yet been allowed to enter into the 
glory of God, that He might grant them in His goodness ‘a place 
of refreshment, light and peace.’ For the duration of three words 
the priest breaks the silence. It is again to remind all present that 
the sacrifice is for them: for we are all in the category of sinners 
before God—‘To us also sinners . . . deign to grant some part and 
fellowship.’ The central part of the Mass concludes with the little 
elevation. It contains the final appeal to the Eternal Father through 
Christ, with Christ and in Christ, for ‘all good things.’ ‘Through 
Whom is to Thee the Father Almighty in union of the Holy 
Ghost all honour and glory world without end.’ To which prayer, 
St. Justin reminds us, all the people answered. Amen. 

(To be concluded) 
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An Apostle of Catholic Action 
ST. MARIE-MADELEINE POSTEL 


SISTER CALISTA 


‘CATHOLIC ACTION’ sgems to be a term which many people 
today use loosely and understand vaguely. Some stress the ‘action’ 
and take it to mean a sort of feverish activity essential to defeat the 
forces of evil. Others interpret it as some clearly organised plan 
of defence, consisting in the convocation of assemblies, sitting on 
committees, outlining policies, setting up youth clubs. There is no 
doubt that all these things have a certain amount of good in them. 
But would it not be fatal to think that they constitute what Pope 
Pius XI called ‘Catholic Action’ and the idea of which he considered 
a special inspiration of the Holy Ghost? Perhaps it would be nearer 
the heart of the matter to stress the term ‘Catholic’ rather than 
‘Action’. That which is ‘Catholic’ is, as we understand it, that 
which is in conformity with the mind and soul of the Church. And 
the soul of the Church is the Holy Spirit. It would seem, therefore, 
that Catholic Action, rightly interpreted, is essentially a manifest- 
ation of spirit, participating in the love and creative power of the 
Holy Spirit. Its aim cannot be other than spiritual since it is a 
‘lay apostolate’, the object of which is to bring about the realisation 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. And the Kingdom of God is 
revealed only in spirit. Catholic Action will be fruitful, therefore, 
only in the measure in which it bears the stamp of the spirit. 
Spirit alone is creative and regenerative. Matter, by itself is inert, 
a‘dead thing and destined to corruption. Mere ‘objectification’ of 
spirit in concrete, organised activities is often little more than pious 
materialism. There can be no real Catholic Action where, to use 
Jacques Maritain’s phrase, ‘matter “goes further than spirit.’ 
There needs to be ‘existential’ spirit, free, creative and inspiring. 

It may be interesting, in this connection, to consider the work 
of a woman who, although born nearly two hundred years ago, is an 
outstanding example of what today we might call a Catholic Action 
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worker. In an age of individualistic piety Julie (now St. Marie- 
Madeleine) Postel (1756-1846), knew nothing of an ‘official’ Catholic 
Action movement. Her work was simply called ‘apostolate’ and not 
even ‘lay apostolate’, since in those days the actual participation 
of the laity in the work of the clergy was a relatively rare thing. 
Nor was it expected, especially of women, so many of whom were 
uneducated and lacking in initiative. 

Julie came of middle-class country stock and of parents who could 
be said to be in ‘prosperous circumstances’. Having been educated 
at the Royal Benedictine Abbey of Valognes, she had the relatively 
rare advantage of possessing a certain amount of sound culture. In 
the easy-going, aristocratic old Abbey she created somewhat of a 
sensation by her profound intelligence, eagerness for learning and 
‘above all, by her utter selflessness. No one was astonished, there- 
fore, when on leaving school she decided to spend her life for others. 
She longed to help society in some active, concrete fashion, to take 
her full share of its pain and torment. She could not but see that 
her own world, eighteenth century Norman France, had all the 
symptoms of decay about it. It had grown stagnant, petrified in 
dead organisations and material strivings. She determined to 
breathe into it the breath of life. She was well qualified for the task, 
with her sublime audacity and great love of God and of souls. 

The very poor, especially, attracted her. Perhaps it was because 

‘of their misery and degradation, despised, as they were, by their 
overlords and too often taken for granted even by their priests. But 
Julie had no liking for the role of Lady Bountiful. She felt she 
could do nothing really worthwhile for the poor unless she were one 
of themselves and working among them in a familiar environment. 
So, at the age of eighteen she left her comfortable home and her own 
people, and went to live among the very poorest of the poor in her 
native Barfleur. We are not told what opposition she met with on 
the part of her parents. That there was some is certain. For her 
mother had often feared and openly disapproved of the strain of 
heroism in this daughter of hers, so promising and yet so unworldly. 
We know, however, that the poor adopted her and loved her as 
their own. Henceforth she was one of them. They would accept 
from her what they would resent from a stranger. At the same time 
her intimate knowledge of their distresses and their mentality 
would give her added power. 
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And so, for thirty years she worked as lay co-adjutrix of the 
clergy of Barfleur. It was a life of ceaseless self-giving. Eight 
hours each day she spent in teaching Christian doctrine and the 
three R’s to children who were too poor to pay the local school- 
mistress the miserable fee of three sous a month. The rest of the 
day she held classes for adolescent girls in order to give them a 
much-needed interest in the management of the home and to keep 
them out of the way of the garrison. She made of them also, a 
spiritual elite who would spread her ideas of brotherhood, self- 
sacrifice and zeal for the spread of the Kingdom and whose love of 
God would work like leaven in the family and social circle. 

She had the mentality of the ideal Catholic Action worker. For 
she was of the sort who would scorn any kind of ‘heavenly 
utilitarianism’, that egoism by which one is pre-occupied solely with 
saving one’s own soul. In this respect she would have found a kindred 
spirit in Berdyaev who writes: ‘Salvation comes only through 
realising or establishing truth in human relations, in those of the 
Ego and Thou, the Ego and We, through realising community and 
the brotherhood of man.’ (Spirit and Reality). The spiritual 
solidarity of the early Christians was her ideal. 

It is this that explains her great devotion to the outcast and 
the destitute. And the poor, in the France of her time, were 
definitely outcasts. She knew it and she realised that her mission 
consisted in bringing back to their hearts the love which hate and 
grudge had driven out. But she knew too that words alone will 
never create the right attitude in others. Nor will prayer, if action 
is deliberately neglected. When she went into the wretched one- 
roomed hovels.on the port ef Barfleur with their floors of beaten 
earth and tiny glassless window it was not just to give advice as 
from a pedestal. It was to talk with them as one neighbour to 
another at the same time that she tactfully made gifts of the money 


_ and clothing which she herself had begged from the aristocrats of 


the district. Or else, in the same unassuming spirit, she would 
clean the house and wash and feed the children of overburdened 
mothers or turn the miserable straw palliasses of the infirm and 
brighten their surroundings for them. She was a firm believer in 
the importance of environment for others as well as for herself. 


_ And the term ‘environment’ meant, for her, the material situation 
as well as the human element. She knew well enough that each 
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problem of destiny starts as a problem of conditioning (Mounier). ¢ 

But it was especially on the human environment that she worked. 
‘The group mattered to her because of the individual person. For 
she had often come up, during her frequent contacts, with the 
tyranny of social relationships, the evil of human respect, for 
instance, and the power of example, particularly in such matters as 
chastity and frequenting the Sacraments. She realised that just as 
isolated human acts have social consequences, even in the natural 
sphere, so social attitudes and conventions have an incalculable 
influence on the individual personality. 

The outbreak of the French Revolution found her prepared for 
Catholic Action on an almost heroic scale. During the preceding 
fifteen years of quiet (1774-1789), she had cultivated an intense 
interior life. So the apostolic spirit was strong within her. The 
clergy, having to flee, entrusted to her the care of the neighbouring 
parishes of Barfleur and Montfarville. ‘Though her spirit quailed at 
the responsibility she accepted it, determined to give of her utmost. 
Her work, often hampered by the Blue Shirts, now ranged from the 
secret preparing of children for first Holy Communion to the giving 
of Viaticum, from strengthening the people’s morale against the 
constitutional clergy to helping ‘refractory’ priests to escape to 
England. She provided for midnight Masses, harboured hunted 
clergy and defied anti-Catholic legislation, until her name became 
a byword among the revolutionaries. The fact that she escaped 
with her life is a ‘miracle’ which can be explained only in the light 
of the great missions she had yet to accomplish in the Church.* 

After the Revolution she retired from the scene of action to 
give place to the exiled clergy who were fast returning. They, , 
however, realising the value of the work she had done asked her to | 
take on an even vaster apostolate. here had inevitably been some 
leakage during the dark years of the Terror. Singlehanded, it had 
not been possible for her to cope adequately with the task of 
keeping the faith alive. But there would now be no hindrance. 
And the whole of the Val-de-Saire needed intensive rechristianising. 
So she became, on a larger scale than ever before, the leader of an 
ardent group of lay apostles, young men and women whom she 


* Saint Marie-Madeleine Postel was yet to found an Institute, blaze the trail for 
efficient education of the poor and middle-class and restore a great Benedictine 
abbey and church. 
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trained not only to give formal religious instruction, but also to help, 
‘uplift, encourage and mix with the people in a spirit of unobtrusive 
charity. She kept in constant contact with them. And they were 
fired by her white-hot zeal. She also took care to remain in close 
personal relationships with the various sections into which, for 
purposes of instruction, she had organised her hundreds of 
adolescents and young men and women. Her influence went very 
far. And not alone in the matter of bringing people back to Mass 
and the Sacraments. The spirit of prayer and brotherhood grew. 
The standard of honesty and personal purity rose. In all the region 
of the Val-de-Saire there was a revival of the true Christian spirit. 

But there was another side to her life all this while. She under- 
stood very well that such activity was only the least part of her 
mission as a lay apostle. There is a hierarchy of values which may 
never be ignored. Doing depends on being. The principle of 
causality must have it so. Julie knew very well that unless her work 
proceeded from the spirit it would be a failure. For only spirit can 
create. She believed in the revelation of spirit through action and 
events. Hence the urgent necessity, in her eyes, of reaching the 
spirit of man. But matter, exteriorisation of self, the action aspect of 
apostolate do not of themselves accomplish this. Only spirit can 
capture spirit. To bestow the Spirit she had to be possessed by It. 
And only through the wholly spiritual and mystical economy of the 
Communion of saints could she achieve the maximum effect on 
others. Moreover, all good is founded on order. So, that there 
would be fecundity of action, the process of exteriorisation had to 
be counterbalanced by one of intense interiorisation. There had 
to be a withdrawal that there might be effective giving, rigorous 
detachment that there might be great love. It was the profound 
paradox of Christianity with which Julie found herself confronted, 
this necessity for death that there might be life. But she understood 
and ‘accepted it. 

This accounts for the intensely ascetic existence she led, especially 
during the Revolution and after. She trained herself to live on 
bread and water. She spared herself the discipline and other 
instruments of penance as little as did Pascal and de Rancé. At 
least half of every night, for ten years (1792-1802), she spent in 
lonely vigil before the Blessed Sacrament under the stairs in her own 
home. Prayer became almost as natural to her as breathing. 
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So her apostolate came to be just what it should be: a veritable 
triumph of the spirit, an overflow of inward plenitude. Her giving of* 
herself and what she had was but the reflection of Infinite Being and 
doing. A thing is perfect only in so far as it can act. The springs 
of action were all within. So there was complete spontaneity and an 
ever-increasing love and creative power. 

It is all this which explains the constant gift of self, the fatigues 
undertaken, the long hours of contact, the patient listening and 
encouraging, the never-failing sympathy, the uplifting influence 
of her example and personality. It all combined to make her 
apostolate that ideal type of Catholic Action which Cardinal Saliege 
thus defines: “T'o change and lead the social environment, to make 
of it favourable ground for the growth of Christian living, to ¢ 
- create in it a climate where man can develop his human qualities 
and lead a truly human life, where the Christian can breathe freely 
and remain Christlike, such is, if I am not mistaken, the aim of 
Catholic Action.’ 


The mirror is not hostile to the ugly man because it shows 

him what he really looks like. The physician is not hostile 

to the invalid because he diagnoses his disease: he does not 

cause it but only points it out. And God, when He gives € 
stern warning, is not hostile to the man who is diseased in soul. 

God does not place the transgressions there, but shows him 

the sins which are there already: and His warning is intended 

to make him turn his back upon them all.—(Clement Alex., 

Paed. I, 9.) 


Two English Spiritual Writers 


Hitpa C. GRAEF 


JUST as the characteristic features of a nation are expressed 

in its most representative art and literature, so they are also 
noticeable in its spirituality. We find the passionate ardour of 
Spain in St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, French politesse and 
chivalry in St. Francis de Sales, German delight in abstruse 
speculation in Master Eckhart. In English spiritual authors we 
may well expect moderation, common sense and a quiet sense of 
humour, which, while perhaps preventing them from scaling the 
forbidding heights of the ‘transforming union’, make them all the 
more lovable and accessible to the average Christian desiring to 
lead a truly spiritual and supernatural life. 

Richard Rolle and Mother Julian of Norwich are of this type, 
whereas another famous writer is of a very different cast of mind. 
We mean the author of The Cloud of Unknowing, this celebrated 
14th century treatise on contemplation, Dom Justin McCann’s 
excellent edition of whichhas just been re-published.* The author of 
this work, an avowed disciple of the somewhat obscure 5/6th century 
Greek writer known as Pseudo-Dionysius, has remained unknown 
to this day, though his identity has given rise to much speculation. 
His work is a treatise on a very special form of prayer, which, the 
reader is warned, requires a particular call from God, else it 
might lead to dangerous results. The book is meant, in fact, for 
contemplatives, who have been led by God to dispense with the 
ordinary spiritual exercise of meditation and to give themselves to 
‘a naked intent directed unto God’ expressed in ‘a meek stirring 
of love’ that looks only to Himself and for Himself alone and 
abstains from all reasoning. If a man feels the call to this form 


* The Cloud of Unknowing and Other Treatises, Edited by Abbot Justin McCann. 
Burns Oates, 6th and revised edition, 1952. 16/-. 
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of prayer, he has, according to the author, rigorously to suppresy 
all stirrings of the imagination or the intellect, for it is a ‘blind 
work’ of the loving will alone. This ‘work’ is of a double nature: 
on the one hand it is the work of man; the author describes it 
thus: “This travail is all in treading down of the thought of all 
the creatures that ever God made (note that this includes not only 
Our Lady, but the Sacred Humanity Itself), and in holding of 
them under the cloud of forgetting.’ The other part, ‘that is to say, 
the stirring of love—that is the work of only God.’ Once a soul 
has set foot on this road she may never turn back; the author is 
emphatic on this matter; “Therefore the sharp stirring of thine 
understanding, that will always press upon thee when thou settest _ 
thee to the blind work, must always be borne down.’ : 
The Cloud has a high reputation for being a safe guide on the 
way of contemplation, at least for all those who have a definite 
call towards this form of prayer; and its magnificent language 
makes it particularly attractive. This is its danger; for in its 
constantly repeated advice to suppress, of one’s own effort all 
thought once one has begun to be drawn to a more simple form of 
prayer is contradicted by the most authoritative teachers of the 
Church on this matter. St. John of the Cross, the Mystical Doctor, 
speaks a different language. In treating precisely of this state, 
when the soul has just abandoned discursive meditation and is 
being introduced to this other form of prayer, where understanding 
and imagination can no longer exercise their ordinary functions, 
he writes: “They (i.e. such souls) will need to make use of meditation 
until they come by its means to acquire the habit which we have 
described (viz. simple prayer) . . . . In order to reach this state ¢ 
it (i.e. the soul) will frequently need to make use of meditation, — 
quietly and in moderation.’ It is only ‘when the spiritual person 
cannot meditate’ that St. John tells him to ‘learn to be still in 
God’—but so long as he can use his understanding and imagination, 
even if he has from time to time been given that other form of 
prayer, he should do so. All St. John’s advice is intended to 
pacify the soul who is worried because she can no longer meditate— 
whereas The Cloud requires the soul deliberately to suppress any 
stirrings of understanding or imagination once simple prayer has 
made its appearance. In The Cloud this suppression is man’s work, 
in St. John it is only God’s. 
é€ 
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But this deliberate suppression of the ordinary activities of 
‘reason and imagination is not without danger, even though one be 
definitely called to contemplative prayer. ‘This was already 
recognized by Father Augustine Baker, who went so far as to doubt 
whether the doctrine of the book was fit to be published at all, as 
Dom McCann tells us, ‘so great is the danger of misunderstanding.’ 
Evidently the author himself was aware of this danger, for 
despite his frequent advice to suppress all thought oneself, he also 
emphasizes that ‘it is the work of only God, especially wrought in 
whatever soul he liketh, without any merit of the same soul,’ and he 
shows the greatest deference to the official liturgical prayer of 
the Church. It is surely right then, as Abbot McCann says, that 
» this book ‘must be read and pondered as a whole’; for very often 
the author modifies his own one-sided teaching a few pages later. 
And he is on very firm ground when he emphasizes the importance 
of the will in prayer as against the emotions and warns souls not to 
attach themselves to feelings of sweetness and other ‘consolations’, 
which are really only a sop to the spiritually weak. Wherever he 
speaks of practical things—and one sometimes wishes he did it more 
often—such as criticizing one’s neighbour or following the common 
doctrine of the Church his wise counsels can safely be followed. 
With Mother Julian, whose Revelations of Divine Love have also 
been re-edited*, we are in a different atmosphere of spirituality. 
From the ‘naked intent’ of the disciple of the Pseudo-Dionysius we 
are transported into the more familiar land of visions and revelations. 
- Their distinctive feature is that they all took place within a few 
hours during an illness, and were deeply meditated for many 
years afterwards. The Revelations themselves are all concerned 
with the mysteries of our faith. Mother Julian is shown the 
Trinity, the Fall of Man and his Redemption, God and Being, sin 
and non-being, the Passion of Our Lord and the Com-Passion of 
Our Lady. The very long Thirteenth Shewing is occupied with the 
mysteries of evil and sin, which troubled her deeply; the fourteenth 
Revelation deals with Prayer, the fifteenth with God’s love for 
the soul, and the last with His indwelling it. 
What distinguishes these visions from many of their modern 
- counterparts is that they themselves are not in the centre, but the 


_ *® Julian of Norwich, Revelations of Divine none edited by Dom Roger Hudleston, 
O.S.B., Burns Oates, 2nd edition, 1952, 15/-. 
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spiritual teaching they are meant to convey, which is the proper 
order of importance. This teaching is expressed in beautiful 
language all instinct with a burning love of God. This love is far 
removed from the naked stirrings of love described in The Cloud— 
the love of Mother Julian feeds on the contemplation of Our Lord’s 
Passion, Our Lady’s beauty and humility, and is ever kindled anew 
by the mysteries of God’s merciful dealings with man. 

For her spirituality is essentially God-centred, that is what 
makes it so wholesome. She never worries about her state of prayer 
nor about her own shortcomings—everything is swallowed up ‘in 
this high, overpassing, one, inestimable Love that Almighty God 
hath to us of his Goodness.’ For, as she says at the end of her book: 
‘Love was our Lord’s meaning’. 

Yet she did not arrive at this insight without struggle and 
difficulty. As we have already mentioned, the longest of her 
‘shewings’ is concerned with evil and sin. We must remember that 
she lived in the fourteenth century, in an age that resembled our own 
in that it was an age of transition, of violence, wars and internecine 
strife. How was this sinful, stricken world to be‘reconciled to 
faith in a loving God? Mother Julian saw the problem as clearly 
as any of us, and she found it as difficult as we do to accept the 
mystery of iniquity precisely as a mystery. ‘But Jesus, who in this 
Vision informed me ‘of all that we needeth, answered. .. . “It 
behoved that there should be sin; but all shall be well, and all 
shall be well, and all manner of thing shall be well’”’.’ Yes, all shall be 
well—but what about the eternal sufferings of hell? Mother Julian 
does not presume to resolve the contradiction. She humbly accepts 
the teaching of Holy Church: ‘And I was strengthened and taught 
generally to keep me in the Faith in every point... . For I saw 
soothly in our Lord’s meaning, the more we busy us to know his 
privities in this or any other thing, the farther shall we be from the 
knowing thereof.’ 

It is only in the darkness of faith that we know the mysteries— 
Mother Julian’s Revelations never presume to pry inquisitively into 
the secrets of the other world, as some of our modern visionaries 
pretend to do, and she never tires of insisting that the one thing 
needful is acceptance of the teaching of Holy Church, ‘for it is His 
Holy Church: he is the Ground, he is the Substance, he is the 
Teaching, he is the Teacher.’ 
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It is in keeping with Mother Julian’s whole outlook on the 


spiritual life in general that her teaching on prayer should be full 


of sanctified commonsense, without ‘frills’ and exaggerations. For 
her, prayer is primarily the work of God: ‘I am Ground of thy 
beseeching’ Our Lord tells her. Beseeching, that is praying, itself — 
she defines as ‘a new, gracious, lasting will of the soul, oned and 
fastened into the will of our Lord by the most sweet inward work of 
the Holy Ghost.’ It is significant that in this definition prayer is 
nothing else but a union of wills, of the will of the soul clinging 
to the Will of God. She insists on the complete irrelevance of 
feelings, for ‘God accepteth the good-will and the travail of his 
servant, howsoever we feel’. As He Himself is the Ground, our 
prayer can never fail, even though we may not receive at once what 
we are asking, since its true object is not any immediate fulfilment, 
but the eternal bliss in the possession of God in Heaven, for He is 
Ground and end of our beseeching. 

We can have a foretaste of this bliss already here on earth, 
if God gives us the grace of uniting us to Himself. This prayer of 
union is, Mother Julian says, ‘an high unperceivable prayer, as to 
my sight: for all the cause wherefore we pray, it is oned into the 
sight and beholding of him to whom we pray; marvellously enjoying 
with reverent dread, and with so great'sweetness and delight in him 
that we can pray right naught but as he stirreth us, for the time.’ 
It is clear from this description that Mother Julian herself must 
often have experienced this union with God in mystical prayer, and 


| her practical wisdom with which the whole book is saturated is its 


t 


outcome. This wisdom is sometimes almost hidden under the 


~ simplicity and homeliness of her style; her book cannot be read 


quickly, but should be pondered and used not as literature but as 
food for prayer. It is not arranged methodically, like the Works 
of St. Teresa or St. John of the Cross, but her thought plays 


around her subjects as they attract it—sin and prayer, the Blessed 


Trinity and the Sacred Heart—Mother Julian is one of Its early 
apostles—as they come into her mind she writes down what she 
has learned about them both by revelation and by her own 
meditations. Her charm and simplicity have earned for her and 
her work the love and devotion of many generations of ‘interior 
souls’, and few of her readers can fail to be touched by the humble 
and utterly supernatural obedience of this favoured contemplative 
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who closed one of her chapters on the difficult subject of God’s 
relation to the sinner: ‘And now I yield me to my Mother, Holy 
Church, as a simple child ought.’ 


€ 


Here is the reason for God’s coming amongst men: man’s 
need. He had fallen, and needed to be set upon his feet. 
He had lost the gift of life, and needed a Life-giver. He 
had turned his back on good, and needed One to guide him to 
it again. Shrouded in darkness, he yearned for the Light. 
Held to ransom, he sought a Redeemer. Chained a prisoner, 
he sought an Advocate. Bound a bond-slave, he sought a 
Liberator. And these were no trifling things or ignoble needs. 
It was they that worked on the mercy and the pity of God, 
and it was the state of mankind that prevailed on Him to 
come down to the level of our human nature.—(St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, Catech., 15.) ; 
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CHRIST IN THE LITURGY. 
Dom ILLTyp TRETHOWAN. 
(Sheed & Ward, 1952). 12/6. 


THE cuaprers of this book were originally given as lectures. What 
is brilliant and effective as a lecture can easily be disjointed and wearying 
when proposed in the stillness of print; this is to some extent what has 
happened here. There is at once too much and too little in these chapters. 
The author first gives us some general considerations on the nature of the 
liturgy, on the mystery of redemption and on the meaning of the Mass. 
The treatment is lively and discursive but unsatisfying. There is a nervous 
talkativeness that brings no balm. Then comes a breath-taking journey 
through the liturgical year. This is followed by a discussion of some 
problems of community-worship, by a chapter on the divine office and 
by an epilogue on the place of intelligence in Christian life. The author 
chooses bits and scraps from Bouyer, Cabrol, Casel, Danielou, 
Ellard, Loehr, Parsch and many others. One is impressed by the number 
of books the author has read and mastered, but no quiet, luminous 
synthesis seems to emerge from it all. 

It does not clearly appear whether or not Dom IIltyd holds the opinion 
that Christ is actually (and physically) the offerer in the Mass. Yet that 
is the fundamental question which every liturgist must ask himself. On 
his answer to that will depend his whole approach to christian worship. 
If Christ is not merely the principal offerer in the sense in which every 
Catholic must admit that he is (i.e. in the moral sense of having given his 
church the power and commission to offer in his name), but if he is the 
principal offerer in the sense of being here and now the actual, physical 
offerer, really present under the appearances of the human priest, then 


,our whole approach to the Mass (and to the sacraments) will be a very 


distinct and special, rich and wonderful thing. If christian liturgical 
worship is Christ our High-Priest really present amongst us in his act of 
priestly giving, then we can afford to be very quiet, very still, in union 
with him whose action is so availing and so completely ours. Christ’s 
opus operantis is something given to us as our opus operatum to submit 
to it and to allow its glory to cover us. This is true not merely of the moral 
(meritorious and satisfactory) value of his passion, but of the physical 
act of his priestly giving as well. Our worship is more a matter of accepting 
than of acting; it is less a matter of our offering than of our being incor- 


‘porated into the act of offering of our Head. 


The poor ‘passive spectator’ at the holy sacrifice has been roughly 
handled of recent times by zealous liturgists. It is really time that the 
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theological propriety of passivity in christian worship should be defended. _ 
There is room for both activity and passivity in christian worship as in® 
christian life and in christian prayer. True, we must not degenerate into 
quietists; but neither must we swell out into an insubstantial activism. 
In christian liturgy as in christian life and in christian prayer, it is more 
his doing than it is ours. He is our Christ. We must offer, yes: but it is 
far more important that we should just look at him offering for us. That 
is what the apostles did in the supper room; that is what Mary and John 
did at the cross. 

But Dom Illtyd, I observe, seems to accept Fr. De La Taille’s conception 
of the relation of the last supper to the cross. I suspect that as a result of 
this initial position he would conclude that Christ is not the actual, physical 
offerer in the Mass, that the actual offering which made Calvary to be a 
sacrifice (and which still persists in the soul of Christ in heaven) is not 
contacted and made present in the christian mysteries. Not even the most 
valuable of Casel’s insights could be recompense for that loss. 

I think that this is the root-cause for Dom Illtyd’s emphasis upon the 
opus operantis in christian worship. Let us have it by all means, but let 
us realize that its importance in christian worship is not so important as 
in merely natural or in Jewish worship. Let the people sing and actively 
in some way associate themselves with the priest; but the real association 
is on a much deeper level where the baptismal character, very quietly, 
in faith and love, establishes a contact, an incorporation with our glorious 
High-Priest, in the priestly action, still persisting, by which he saved 
the world. ‘The quiet hush that falls on a congregation of rosary-beaded 
worshippers on some remote mountain-side chapel is, even humanly, as 
tremendous an expression of worship as is High Mass in some great 
cathedral. In christian liturgy as elsewhere 

God doth not need either man’s work or his own gifts. . . . 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ABBOT VONIER: VOL. 2. . £ 
THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS. : 
(Burns & Oates, London.) 25] = 


VONIER’S PLacE among catholic theologians is beyond dispute. Every- 
thing written by him rings with a note of originality and freshness, without 
however, deteriorating into any kind of imaginative ‘pietism’. The value 
of his work is increased by the fact that it is in the vernacular and so_brings 
the sublime mysteries of our religion within reach of the layman. 

It is then with deep gratitude to his Benedictine brethren that we 
accept this collected edition of his works. The first volume of this edition, 
published some time ago, contained Vonier’s thought on the mysteries 
of the Incarnation and Redemption. In this, the second volume, we are 
presented with his teachings on the Church and Sacraments, as they are 
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“)the continuation or realization of that same mystery of Redemption in the 


> 


Mystical Body of Christ. The volume is composed of three books which 
were formerly published separately. 


The first book, The Spirit and the Bride, is a very profound, though 
rather personal approach to the doctrine of the Church. The inspired 
Word of God is his chief source. For Vonier the Church is the external 
manifestation of Christ’s glorious victory; always, however, realized under 
the guidance and inspiration of the Holy Spirit. He repeats the challenge 
the Church has always offered ‘the world’; she is divine, because every- 
thing she has and gives, comes to her from her Divine Founder Himself. 
But the greatest of these gifts is that of The Spirit Himself, who silently 
shapes all her deeds. We may say then that we have in this treatise an 
exposition of two great mysteries; that of the Church Herself and that 
of the great Pentecostal visitation. It would seem, therefore, that for 
Vonier, the meaning of one will be completely missed if the significance 
of the other is not fully realized. 


The second book in this volume is The People of God. Here Vonier 
tries, and I think succeeds, in his effort, to rouse Catholics to a realization 
of ‘their corporate existence’ as the People of God. He shows clearly the 
obligations and consequent rights of this People. The role played by the 
priesthood, the sacraments and prayer, in the daily life of this people is 
clearly emphasised. ‘The doctrine, here expounded, is the logical extension 
of that in The Spirit and the Bride. 


The last book in the volume is Vonier’s, now famous, A Key to the 
Doctrine of the Eucharist. Here Vonier sets himself the task of expounding 
the teaching of St. Thomas on the subject. True to the mind of his master 
he places his treatise in a sacramental setting. His whole approach 
may thus be expressed: ‘Sacraments then are truly signs from heaven. 


‘In no other sphere of human transactions does the external sign become 


such an efficient messenger of the internal reality’ (P. 237). In this setting 
also he explains the great mystery of the sacrifice of the Mass and by means 
of this approach he solves many difficulties which may seem insoluble 
to one with a more material approach to the subject. It must not be 
considered a defect that Vonier does not deal singly and extensively with 
the many theories on his subject; he has set himselt a limited task and we 
think he has justly acquitted himself of it. 


From the editor’s and publishers’ point of view, the production leaves 
nothing to be desired. ‘l‘he absence of a subject index may at first appear 
to be an imperfection but Vonier’s own detailed headings and sub-headings, 
all of which are given in the contents table, make such an index superfluous. 

We, therefore, recommend this work to all, both cleric and layman, 
who desire a clear exposition of the Christian mysteries which it treats of. 


FOC. 
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LETTERS TO A NUN 
Fr. Danie, A. Lorp, S.J. 
(Clonmore & Reynolds). 267 pp. 17/6 


HIS PASSION FOR EVER. 
Fr. Danie, A. Lorn, S.J. 
(Clonmore & Reynolds). 108 pp. 5/6. 


WHEN rue name of the author becomes a criterion of the excellence of a 
book, we begin to ask why. The Gospel truths are offered to all, but they 
must be taught to all individually, at least in the sense of presenting them 
as something with a personal appeal. Since nothing is really grasped 
until it is experienced in some way or another, the teacher must present a 
truth through the experience, real or imaginary, of the individual. He is 
sometimes faced with the dilemma that if he throws open his pages to 
all classes at once, he may not reach any class or individual with that 

“intimate appeal that really moves, and if he restricts the scope too much, 
the number of his clients may not justify his labour. 

In Letters to a Nun, Fr. Lord shuts out all classes except one; to this class 
he shows the structure underlying their familiar experiences, the grammar 
of a language constantly used. But in doing so, he presents his subject 
with a well-chosen depth of detail, informatiye to the outsider; yet un- 
laboured to those on the inside; and such is the power of imagination 
that the classes which the author has ostensibly neglected, proceed to 
enrol themselves in the class of his choice. 

The letters were originally intended for novices; but they will be read by 
those without a veil of any colour. We hope that they will be read by those 
who can ease the anxiety of Our Holy Father about the dearth of vocations. 
The easy informal style of the letters does not make the ideal of religious 
life attractive by worldly standards. Nevertheless, one can visualize 
a disillusioned devotee of the world reading those letters and wistfully 
asking: ‘Is it possible?’ Read by anyone with some degree of lively 
faith, they present the beauty of a life of self-denial in the service of God, 
not only as an ideal, but as an eminently possible one; they show that 
it can be achieved when one’s mind is made up to learn of Christ; they 
show how Christ would have acted at various times and in various 
circumstances similar to those of religious life-in particular, and of all 
forms of life in general; above all, they show that the Cross is not a terrifying 
prospect, that it is, in fact, another-name for Christ-like commonsense, 
for that knowledge that is the source of a sense of humour for the in- 
congruities of human life, for that knowledge that sees joy in-self- 
conquest and even sacrifice. 

‘Were you there when they crucified my Lord?’ In His Passion Forever, 
Father Lord makes a fresh approach through an old medium to the 
everlasting study of the Passion. The recurrent conception of Calvary 
as the great stage on which the drama of our Redemption was enacted, 
is brought up to date, as it were, by using the modern developments in 
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stage technique, to bring out the hidden nuances and unseen possibilities 
of famous lines. Vividness is the keynote of interpretation given to the 
many parts played in the drama of Calvary. The direction is aimed at 
instructing the actors, of course; for here the audience are the actors, 
and not merely invited to watch and imagine and identify themselves with 
the actors as any audience will do when witnessing good drama. 


If, at times, the technique and parlance of the stage seem to be un- 
necessarily obtrusive, the author will be readily forgiven because of the 
gift he makes to us of his devout, forceful and practical imagination, 
and the invitation he extends to all to put to proper use the feelings God 


gave us to enable us to move our wills to action. Wile 
VOCATION. 
(Blackfriars Publications, London.) 10/6 


VOCATION Is one of the many concepts of the supernatural life which we 
accept and understand up to a point, but which defies a thorough analysis. 
The present work is an effort at such analysis. It is a translation from the 
French of nine papers read at a Conference of priests, who met in Paris 
‘to study the problems arising today out of the question of vocation’. 
The scope is limited to a consideration of the vocation to the religious life 
alone, and, where practical application is made, it is further limited to 
religious women. 


To the soul who is seeking guidance in deciding whether the religious 
life is God’s will for it, this book will be of little help, because its reasoning 
and content are far beyond the capacity of the average person about to 
enter religion. ‘To priests and religious, who must discover and foster a 
religious vocation in others, the book will be helpful. Not that it has 
anything very new, or that it teaches any sure method of recognising a 
vocation, but it crystallises and clarifies the rather vague ideas which are 
current on the subject. 


Some of the papers deserve special mention. “The Call to Perfection in 
Patristic Tradition’ is an excellent exposition of the purpose of all religious 
life. “The Obligation to Follow a Vocation’ is an ingenious piece of 
scholastic reasoning, of strictly speculative interest. “Unconscious Attrac- 

tion to the Religious Life’, and “The Contribution of Experimental 
Psychology’, are rather technical papers about a science which the 
conservative are inclined to belittle. Their inclusion here, may help to 
bring spiritual directors and religious superiors to a realisation of their 
obligation to understand, as far as possible, the natural aptitudes of their 
subjects, and to estimate their true worth, with a view to getting the best 
possible out of them for God, to Whom they have given themselves. 


We recommend Vocation as a good and reliable guide on the subject of 
religious vocation. For those who have a special interest in its subject 
matter, it is worth consideration as an investment. L.McC. 


’ 
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THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN PARISH LIFE. 
Abbe G. Michonneau. 
(Mercier Press, Cork & Liverpool) 12/6 


THERE its a spirit or a philosophy behind every revolution. Here is the 
spirit behind Revolution in a City Parish, by the same author, For we 
cannot change things without reason, and if we change things we must 
adapt our own lives to the changed circumstances of life in general. 
Of course, the changes in parish life which Abbe Michonneau counsels 
are not evoked by any essential deficiency in the old system. Christ’s 
work of Redemption lasts forever; the system which comes to a head 
in various ages has its day and dies. The period of decadence is a critical 
time for all. We must be ready, therefore, to listen to men of initiative. 
The fact that they are foreigners should not repel us. No amount of 
Celtic pride should blind us to the fact that the situation in Europe today 
may be in Ireland tomorrow. Indeed, trends of thought that are almost 
dead on the continent—liberalism, and liberalistic anti-clericalism for 
instance—are only being felt in Ireland now. 

But whether we agree that changes are needed in Ireland or not, 
this book of Abbe Michonneau should be read by every priest and 
seminarian. For, here he writes more of the missionary spirit than of 
change; that spirit survives all change. He tells us what he thinks a priest 
should be in every age. ‘What we, as priests, have to do is to put God 
into a given part of this world. The only previous consideration which 
helps the priest in this task is his determination to love all his parishioners 
unselfishly, without excluding or favouring any of them—a determination, 
that is, to love them as Christ desires to love them through us’. (p. 50.) 

A special chapter is devoted to the Pseudo Missionary Spirit, and a 
complete section of it to what he calls the ‘competitive spirit’. Sheer 
lack of vocations in France is making this spirit less active; but even 
still it is there. Orders compete against Orders, catholic action groups 
vie with each other, religious and diocesan clergy come to mystical blows, 
and all over unimportant things. If St. Dominic or St. Francis or St. 
Ignatius or any of the great founders thought for a moment that their 
followers’ first loyalty would be to them or to the moral entities they set 
up, and not to Christ and His work, they would never have set in motion 
such instruments of ‘narrow individualism’. It doesn’t matter who does 
the job as long as “Christ is proclaimed. I rejoice in this and I will always 
rejoice in it’. (Phil. I. 8.) The same thought is well expressed in an 
excellent chapter on ‘the essence of the missionary spirit’:‘Since Harnack’s 
time some have been more or less inclined to say that charity is the 
“essence of Christianity”. It is not so. The essence of Christianity is a 
living Person; the essence of Christianity is Christ. It is not a moral 
system, however lofty and beautiful, that we have to proclaim. We 
proclaim Christ, the Incarnation of a God who is love. . . . And the cause 
for which we want victory is the cause of the Person of Christ; we want 
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“y to see Christ known to all, in order that all may love Him’. (p. 101). 


Some of Abbe Michonneau’s suggestions may seem farcical—the 


- sabbatical year every ten years for priests on the ministry, for instance. 


= 
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Still priests on the foreign missions get something like this, and it does 
them a lot of good. The idea of a week each year in which priests could 
come together freely and discuss their problems (as happens at the 
Christus Rex week) is very good. Abbe Michonneau believes that a 
coming together of diocesan and regular clergy on a free and easy basis 
would do all concerned a world of good. 

If we are in a rut, this book will certainly jolt us out of it. But even 
now the cover of my copy is losing its grip. I feel a book of this kind 
would need a heavier cover. Mel be 


WIFE, MOTHER AND MYSTIC. 

(Blessed Anna-Maria Taigi.) 

AvperT Bessigres. S.J., Translated by Rev. STEPHEN RicBy, Edited 
by Doucias NewTon. ' 

(Sands & Co.) 10/6 


BORN art Siena in 1769, Anna-Maria, wife of Domenico Taigi, a porter 
in the Chigi palace, spent 62 of her 68 years in Rome. She bore six children. 
The Taigi family lived in great poverty and was, in very great part, 
dependent for its food on the crumbs which fell from the Chigi table. 
In a very turbulent Europe and in very difficult personal circumstances 
this typical Roman housewife rose to great heights of sanctity. She was a 
model wife, an exemplary mother, and possessed very unusual gifts— 
unusual even for a mystic. Her life would not be a suitable subject for that 
kind of hagiographer who seems to heave a sigh of relief when the husband 
of such a woman dies—leaving her free to give herself ‘wholly’ to God! 
Anna-Maria predeceased her husband by several years. 

Fr. Bessieres’ work is largely a series of anecdotes taken from the 
documents of the Canonical process which preceded her beatification. 


‘It is an ordered selection, and as such the book is instructive, edifying, 


and very often fascinating. Anna Maria’s life is yet another example of the 
operation of the grace of God in and through the very ordinary circum- 
stances of a very ordinary life. That is the principal, and really the only, 
message the book has for us. 

However, moderation is desirable in hagiography, as in everything else. 
Not that we would wish to water down the gifts of God—we marvel, 
and rightly marvel, at the prophecies, miracles, and other preternatural 
events with which B. Taigi’s life abounds: But it is quite another thing 
to call her ‘the conqueror of Napoleon’ and to all but attribute the 


_ Corsican’s repentance, return to the sacraments, and happy death, to her 


o> 


prayers. This may well have been the case, but without explicit revelations 
on the matter, a hagiographer may not parcel out the meritsof hissubject to 
whomsoever he will, It is true that Anna-Maria followed Napoleon’s 
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career in a series of visions, just as she followed the careers of countless 
others, and indeed the whole course of the world events of her time. 
But we cannot for this reason make Anna-Maria the axis around which 
the world of her time revolved. She is now beatified and her prayers and 
intercession before the throne of God are and were very powerful. 
Really we cannot go much further. The distribution of her merits is 
part of the mystery of the Mystical Body, and there is really not much 
evidence to offer that Anna-Maria exercised any greater influence in 
Napoleon’s spiritual life than say St. Benedict-Joseph Labre, St. Paul 
of the Cross, St. Vincent Strambi or other canonised saints who were 
contemporaries or near-contemporaries of them both. It is unfortunate 
that so large a portion of the book is taken up with not very successful 
attempts at elaborations of this kind. It seems to detract from the real 
message of Blessed Anna-Maria—that sanctity is not the prerogative of 
priests and nuns, but that it is the normal end to a perfectly Christian life 
—whether that life be lived in the cloister or on the hearth. G.B. 


PRAYERS OF THE GAEL—Being a translation from Irish, into 
English, by R. MacCrocaigh, of the collection of Miss Charlotte 
Dease, entitled Paidreacha na nDaoine. 

(Clonmore & Reynolds). 3/6 


How did the faith survive in Ireland? Various teligious practices to which 
the people remained faithful have been advanced, some with claims to 
priority, as media of God’s saving grace. If we reduce them all to the 
practice of the virtue of religion, it may seem to be begging the question. 
it may also be thought to be unsatisfactory to say that the people wanted 
to keep the faith. But these crystallized formulae for sanctity, the ‘velle’ of 
St. Thomas and the ‘Prayer’ of St. Teresa, must have been employed, and 
with that constancy of use that is made of daily bread. Our fathers must 
have willed and prayed at least with that constancy that builds a culture. 

Mr. Crookes’s translation of traditional prayers for all occasions, though 
covering only half of Miss Dease’s collection, is timely in many ways. 
To those who are unfamiliar with the original it will show, in forceful 
fashion, how the loss of a language can weaken a culture; to those who 
know the language it will make the obvious suggestion that they seek out 
the Irish version; in all it will prompt a respect tor our forebears. In this 
regard it may be noted that these prayers are still in use, and that their 
survival was not due to printing presses. 

The translations of the prose prayers bear comparison with the originals; 
the versified prayers unfortunately cannot. This is not a refiection on the 
translator, who has accurately conveyed, in verse of quality, the sincerity 
of the original; but the beauty of the Irish internal rhyme, the attractive 
alliteration, the distinctive and picturesque phrasing, the nuances of 
dogma contained in a form of address. . . . Something has to suffer even 
in the very best of efforts at translation. But there is enough in the hundred 
odd prayers of this collection to show how the faith was saved. - VG 
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By F. D. JORET, O.P. 
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This classic of Dominican literature, lone 
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